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Leon Brunschvicg on Scholasticism 


Translated from the French of 
AUGUSTE GREGOIRE 
Professor of Philosophy 
Collége Philosophique, Eegenhoven-Louvain 


Editor’s Note: Our readers will not be unfamiliar with Léon 
Brunschvicg, professor at the Sorbonne, who has written rather widely 
in philosophy. Several aspects of his atheistic idealism and rationalism 
will be presented and discussed in our pages by P. Grégoire. The 
present article deals with M. Brunschvicg’s interpretation of Aristote- 
lianism and Scholasticism. 


S° NUMEROUS and extensive are the writings of M. 
Brunschvicg that it would be very difficult to give any 
sort of exact notion of them, were it not that one certain 
note predominates throughout. “The philosopher has 
everything to gain by looking to reflection upon science 
for his concept of reason and intelligibility.”1 “Every page 
I have written has as its aim the justification of this thesis: 
In history the mind achieves naturally and necessarily the 
consciousness of its eternal actuality.’’? 

It is only natural that philosophers in the course of cen- 
turies should have formed differing conceptions of the 
mind. But it is inadmissible that anyone should raise to 
a definitive and necessary mode of thought that which 
corresponds only to a particular and transitory state of 
knowledge. Still more blameworthy, according to M. 
Brunschvicg, is the attempt to make of the understanding 
and its connections with reality a conception which cannot 
claim as its basis reflection on ‘‘the actual use of reason, 
which use is alone legitimate.”? This was Aristotle's sin. 
“He began by placing in parenthesis the only knowledge 
that existed in antiquity in the positive state.’’ And the 
Scholastics merit a double reproach; for centuries they 
have merely repeated the formulas of the Stagirite. They 
have remained “‘on an intellectual level, which, in com- 
parison with the psychology of our times, is that of a 
child of eight or nine years.’ 

Is such a severe judgment just? Let us consider M. 
Brunschvicg’s reasons for pronouncing it. We shall take 
as the cardinal point of the present discussion the problem 
of the existence of God. It is evident that one’s philosoph- 
ical tenets must be reflected in his manner of approaching 
this question and in his solution of it. And “La querelle 
de l’athéisme’’ does reveal the essential points of the criti- 
cisms which M. Brunschvicg, in his various books, ad- 
vances against the Scholastics. 

ArisTOTLE AccorDING TO M. BRUNSCHVICG 

For the followers of Aristotle, things exist just as they 

appear to our perceptive faculties. The world is immedi- 


1 Léon Brunschvicg, “L’intelligence est-elle capable de comprendre?” 
Bulletin de la Société frangaise de Philosophie, 1921, pp. 39-40. 

2Brunschvicg, “La querelle de l'athéisme,” Bulletin de la Société 
francaise de Philosophie, 1928, p. 64. 


ately taken for granted, together with its movement and 
its causality, qualities for which complete intelligibility is 
supposed. Claiming the necessity of intelligibility, Aris- 
totelians go so far as to treat the problems of nature as 
though these were not the problems of nature. The uni- 
verse is taken as a work of art, and therefore an artist 
is postulated. In a word, Scholastic theology is bound up 
with the artificialist mentality (mentalité artificialiste). 
That we might understand the exact meaning of such a 
position and estimate its worth, M. Brunschvicg would 
have us look into the origin of the doctrine of causality, 
upon which are based the proofs for the existence of God. 
In his opinion, the Aristotelian system of logic and meta- 
physics — supposed to solve the difficulties of Plato’s 
dialectic — rests upon the two pillars, perception and 
language. 

For the cognition of things, Aristotle looks only to sense-perception 
which brings with it the immediate certitude of its object, and to 
language, or more precisely to the tongue he spoke and whose 
peculiarities he elevated to the rank of necessary and universal con- 
ditions of thought. 

The Syllogism in Aristotle—Induction 


Common sense—the concepts of which are reflections 
of the written and spoken word—immediately takes as 
objective qualities weight, heat, humidity, etc., and does 
not consider them as relations. Things are light or heavy. 
And Aristotle refused to admit that qualities can exist 
independently of the beings in which they appear. There 
is no existence or substance properly so called other than 
that thing of which qualities are predicated and which is 
itself predicated of no other existence. Consequently, 
Aristotle considers only the predicative judgment in which 
a determination is affirmed of some subject. The progress 
of thought will consist in passing from one judgment to 
another. This transition finds its needed determination in 
the syllogism, called scientific by Aristotle, who brought 
it to its perfect form. And the syllogism is the real instru- 
ment of the reason. If, for instance, I assert that all men 
are mortal and then declare that Callias is a man, I would 
necessarily be led to affirm that Callias is mortal. 

But a difficulty immediately arises. The so-called scien- 
tific syllogism establishes the fact that an individual of a 
given species likewise belongs to the genus including that 
species. The syllogism, then, merely serves to illustrate 


3In this exposé we have been guided especially by the following: 
L’experience humaine et la causalité physique (Alcan, Paris, 1922); 
Les ages de l'intelligence; and ‘‘La querelle de l’athéisme,”’ op. cit. We 
think it useless to multiply references. 
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the degrees of classification. Consequently another opera- 
tion of the mind is supposed, namely induction. We un- 
derstand induction to mean that method of enumeration 
which establishes equality between the genus and the exact 
sum of its subordinate species. But if the process of induc- 
tion can furnish the major premise of the flawless syl- 
logism, it has no further usefulness in regard to the minor. 
And if it were necessary for the determination of a species 
to exhaust the totality of individuals composing it by com- 
plete enumeration, we must despair of such determination. 

Aristotle evades this difficulty by restoring to an intui- 
tive induction, which he characterizes by likening it to 
sensation. ‘“There is such a thing as sensation of the uni- 
versal, sensation of man as such and not of the man 
Callias.’’ He takes advantage of the ambiguity (of mean- 
ing) connoted by the grammatical structure of the predica- 
tive judgment. The logical perspective of the syllogism is 
to be reversed; the point of view of comprehension is to 
be substituted for that of extension. The middle term is 
taken not only in its relation to the genus—as to a more 
general abstraction—but it is further given a relation to 
the substantial reality of the individual; it is to be that 
which makes each individual itself in its innermost deter- 
mination. But to say that Callias is a man—as an indi- 
vidual among other similar beings—is evidently different 
from saying that Callias is a man—understanding that 
humanity is to be found in him. 

However, Aristotle's syllogism thus transposed appears 
to be an independent and original organism. A purely 
formal technique has become, in a wonderful manner, 
deductive metaphysics — but not without recurrence to 
several tricks. Specific form is made to share substantiality, 
which was formerly restricted to the individual being and 
considered inseparable from it. The middle term is given 
a metaphysical promotion: it was a species, and now it 
becomes a cause. The species can be not only the predicate 
of a judgment but also the subject. Man or horse, for ex- 
ample, may not only be the predicate—with Callias or 
Bucephalus as the subject; but they may be subjects—as 
in the propositions attributing mortality to man or to horse 
(as such). Now this is no more than an analogy drawn 
from syntax; but Aristotle sees a natural counterpart to 
it in the order of being. 

While seeming to avoid it, these devices of Aristotle 
merely conceal—according to M. Brunschvicg—that same 
finalistic vision of things with which Pythagoras, Plato, 
and their followers had crowned their first designs of a 
mathematical understanding. The world is arranged in a 
kind of hierarchy of forms subordinated to one another 
and receiving their causal force from common aspiration 
to the pure act which is energy without motion and the 


*This analysis proceeds thus, according to M. Brunschvicg: 
Abstract from everything predicated of an object, not even excepting 
the dimensions which limit it. Nothing exists of itself other than that 
which these dimensions circumscribe or to which all quantitative and 
qualitative determination is attributed. This notion of (entirely in- 
determinate) matter to which we are led implies an indispensable 
complement; hence we have recourse to the notion of form as that 
which is added to matter in order to determine it. Every object 
then, coming with human experience is composed of matter, without 
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eternal source of life in the universe. Upon Aristotle's 
ambiguous notion of species and essence all Peripatetic 
speculation is founded. Since the essence is both a formal 
cause and the middle term of the syllogism, there is a link 
between logic and ontology; and substance is given to the 
parallelism between the theory of the syllogism and the 
theory of causality. 
Causes 

The first two causes are derived from an analysis of the 
judgment. According to Aristotle, the theory of matter 
and form solved the difficulty concerning being and be- 
coming. The composition of these two principles corre- 
sponds to becoming, or fieri. Matter is that which awaits 
change, that which is to become this or that thing. When 
it has become this or that determined thing it has received 
a form. Now to M. Brunschvicg it seems as much in ac-~ 
cordance with Aristotle’s doctrine to say that the form 
individuates as that the matter is the individuating prin- 
ciple. He finds this contradiction at the very heart of the 
system. And it is here that one reaches the inevitable 
parting point between two of the dominant tendencies of 
Aristotelian philosophy: the artificialist and the naturalist. 
For Aristotle speaks at one time as a sculptor, and at 
another as a biologist. 


The necessity of introducing other causes in addition to 
matter and form to account for change results from 
Aristotle’s method of attacking the problem: Matter does 
not of itself become Hermes or Eros. An internal action 
must go to work on the potency of the matter and this 
action must come from another being, the efficient cause. 
But, although efficient cause fulfills all the requirements 
of sight, it cannot satisfy the mind. The form which ap- 
pears last of all must have been conceived before the series 
of efforts which owe to that final form their succession and 
meaning. The intended end of the process must also be 
considered a cause. Hence it was necessary in completing 
the system of causes to have recourse to final cause which 
is at once the term (from the viewpoint of the spectator) 
and the beginning of the process (in the mind of the 
artisan ). 

Therefore two inverse orders must be distinguished: 
the external order of knowledge and the inner order of 
real production. This distinction, which characterizes all 
dogmatic realism, is seized upon by Aristotle in order to 
extend to the domain of living beings the same rational 
interpretation of experience. The same causes which ex- 
plain the work of art must account for the generation and 
growth of the living thing.® 


Thus the doctrine of causality as elaborated by Aristotle 
oscillates between two tendencies which, if developed by 
themselves, culminate in two antagonistic views of the 


which we could posit no substantial reality, and of form, without 
which we could conceive no intellectual unity. 


5 For example, the future adult is the final cause of the infant, and 
to this final cause there corresponds an adequate mofor cause. It is 
the man who communicates the teleological capacity to the baby 
whose nature is said to be constituted as human. A characteristic of 
the biological domain is that the motor cause and the final cause are 
numerically different though specifically the same. 
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universe and God: the naturalism of immanence and artifi- 
ciality of transcendence. The second tendency has been 
developed by the Scholastics and according to this position 
may we judge the value of their proofs for the existence 
of God. 

Argument From Analogy 

They liken natural objects to the products of art, and 
reason alike for both classes. A statue is contingent and 
therefore supposes a sculptor. The world is contingent 
and so presupposes a maker. Thus the cosmological argu- 
ment rests on a verbal equivocation. A statue is contingent 
because we know there was a time when the sculptor had 
not made it, or had not even conceived it. But when we 
say that the world is contingent, we only wish to say that 
it is the sum of all events, without being allowed to mount 
otherwise than in a dream or for personal fancy to some 
moment of time which we imagine to be anterior to this 
world of which we are a part. Hence the proposed argu- 
ment for a maker of the world is an evident paralogism: 
a confusion arises between two types of analogy which 
have only the name in common. Analogy is either a rigor- 
ous proportion between two measurable terms—and so 
belongs to a homogenous thread of experience or thought 
—or it is only a metaphorical proportion. The latter is a 
relation conceived between two terms, one of which must 
be projected beyond all human experience and all true 
thought. If from this conceived relation one concludes 
to the term, he finds himself faced merely with his own 
hypothesis. 

And this is not all. The transcendency attributed by the 
Scholastics to their fabricator coeli et terrae is synonymous 
with exteriority. That transcendency, then, amounts to 
supposing a hierarchy of beings extending from the sub- 
lunar world to a super-lunar realm and prolonged beyond 
heaven itself to a region peopled with invisible and super- 
natural realities. For Aristotle this representation of the 
world followed from the application of the system of the 
four causes to the physical world and to movement® in 
space. 

Argument From Motion 

The theory of heavenly movement provides the middle 
term necessary for the completion of the Aristotelian sys- 
tem. That theory posits a circular motion without a con- 
trary, limited in extent but incapable of limitation in time, 
and having for its matter one element unmixed with a 
contrary. To that matter belongs a corresponding soul— 
as much above that of plants, animals, and men as circular 
movement is superior to rectilinear motion, which is pro- 

8 Regarding motion, artificialist concepts, predictibility, M. Brun- 
schvicg thus interprets Aristotle: Local motion is reducible to circular 
and rectilinear movement. The latter can be directed either up or 
down. Bodies moving down are called heavy; those moving up are 
called light. Should a heavy body be projected upward, the movement 
is, of course, impressed from without. But when a solid falls or 
smoke rises, external observation finds no directly tangible cause. It is 
of itself, then, that the body tends toward its natural place. Arriving 
there it comes to rest because of its form. 

From Aristotle’s manner of stating the problem, both the failure 
and the success of predictions properly physical will make the 


inorganic world seem to conform with the likeness of art or of life. 
In realizing its tendencies, nature is as impotent as man; like him it is 
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duced by these souls. The Stagirite’s psychological 
astrology set up a link between contingent souls, whose 
nature it is to pass from existence and then to reappear, 
and the unique Being having its sufficient reason in itself. 

The problem of absolute causality arises from the con- 
sideration of the eternal movement of the stars. To solve 
the problem, Aristotle invokes a primary postulate: to 
attribute to a body or a soul its own causality is to deny 
causality. Therefore it is necessary to separate the ca- 
pacity to be moved from the capacity to move and to 
realize these two capacities in two distinct subjects. The 
one moved may or may not be able to move another; but 
there will be one whose sole function will be to move, 
itself remaining unmoved. Aristotle argues to the possi- 
bility of arriving at an unmoved mover thus: it is impos- 
sible for the mind to traverse infinity, therefore, between 
that which is moved and the unmoved mover only a finite 
number of intermediaries is possible. 

M. Brunschvicg’s Critique of Scholastic Proofs 

There is no doubt in M. Brunschvicg’s mind that the 
Scholastic conception of an unmoved mover is such as he 
has set forth, nor does he doubt that this doctrine is based 
on the reality of sense perception and on the artificialist 
mentality. 

He finds an unequivocal indication of this attitude in an 

essential passage of a work of St. Thomas dealing with 
the definition of truth: 
Each thing is said to be true in an absolute sense according to its 
relation to the intellect upon which it depends. Hence it is that man- 
made things are said to be true by reason of their relation to our 
intellect. We say that a house is true when it corresponds to the 
form which is in the architect's mind. .. . Likewise things in nature 
are said to be true in so far as they resemble the ideas which are in 
the Divine Intellect. For a rock is said to be true when it has the 
nature proper to a rock according to the preconception in the mind 
of God,7 

If the psychology of this first principle is presupposed, 
the difficulties inherent in the Aristotelian theory of cause 
vanish. No longer is there duality of nature and art. Nor 
will there be any difficulty in establishing the connection 
between the order of formal essences and the order of 
syllogistic demonstration. No longer will it be necessary 
for us to have recourse with Aristotle to the auxiliary 
procedure of induction. The hierarchical chart of genera 
and species is presupposed in the God of St. Thomas so 
that it is only necessary to enlarge the cascade of syllo- 
gisms which descend from most general being to the par- 
ticular object. 

Criticism oF M. Brunscuvice’s EstimMaTE 


Modern Scholastics will certainly admit that the judg- 


subject to failure and breaking down. Therefore science must reserve 
a place for that which disturbs the uniform course of things. But this 
indetermination, inherent in matter, is not to be taken as a positive 
principle comparable to the contingent clinamen of Epicurus. On the 
contrary, the material cause is necessary. From matter and necessity 
proceed those limitations of the order and the harmony of finality, 
limitations which foil intellectual foresight and which appear to our 
hopes and desires as the effects of fortune and chance. Peripatetic 
physics allows a duality in the matter of the terrestrial world. This 
duality pits the causality of matter against the other causes; but 
Aristotle could not favor any dualism which would restrict, if not 
oppose, intelligibility. 
US TE 1, UGS Ue 
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ment of M. Brunschvicg is not without its appeal. It is 
so summary that it must naturally provoke some wariness 
in a mind not forewarned. We doubt very much that this 
condemnation would have been so radical and so little 
nuancée if M. Brunschvicg had been as sympathetic in the 
study of Scholasticism as in the study of Descartes and 
Spinoza. Had he but fortified himself against the aversion 
which all realism inspires in him, without doubt his talents 
as a historian would have shown him St. Thomas as some- 
thing more than a plagiarist of Aristotle. It is surely pos- 
sible for the spirit of two philosophers to differ, even 
though the formulae they employ are identical; one can put 
new wine in old bottles—even though this be a dangerous 
procedure. 

To be sure, there has been a decadent Scholasticism 
and too many Schoolmen (écolatres) have only repeated 
the formulae which they no longer really understood. But 
is this any reason for similarly condemning all Scholastics, 
including the contemporary ones, among whom at least 
some are neither without scientific training nor strangers 
to the diverse currents of modern philosophic thought? 
M. Brunschvicg seems to be the victim of his own method: 
for him the worth of a doctrine always remains what it 
was, apparently, at its origin. 

Besides, “‘Scholasticism” is a term so indefinite that it 
would be puerile to wish to defend or condemn Scholasti- 
cism en bloc. Let us, then, examine certain points in par- 
ticular. 

Realism in Sense Perception 

One of the first positions put under fire (incriminée) is 
the realism of sense perception. Does this ambiguous ex- 
pression indicate a realism holding that things are in them- 
selves just as they appear to us? This may be the realism 
of Aristotle; but it is not that of St. Thomas, as his texts 
will show. A fortiori, it is not the realism of modern 
Scholastics. The realism of contemporary Schoolmen does 
not exclude a certain relativity; hence it differs from that 
of Aristotle. Sense perception shows us an object, the 
reality of which does not depend exclusively upon the 
knowledge we have of it; and the object is not in itself 
just as it appears to the senses. But is it thus that the 
existence of an unknowable is established? By no means! 
This merely emphasizes the relativity of sense knowledge. 
Such realism is not at all naive and we believe it will with- 
stand any criticism brought against it. 

Which realism does the theory of causality—and con- 
sequently, the proof for the existence of God—require 
as its foundation? The Scholastics reply: Not that which 
holds the object to be exactly as it appears, but the realism 
admitting a certain relativity. It is true that M. Brun- 
schvicg must find even this latter inadmissible. But to this 
question we shall have to return. 

Scholastic Causality 

The thought of M. Brunschvicg with regard to the 
Scholastic theory of causality seems to be as follows: 
Their theory, to start with, is based upon the consideration 
of a work of art. Thus the distinction between secondary 
matter and form, and the existence of both an efficient 
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and a final cause are objects of immediate experience. But 
if this theory is extended to other fields such as biology 
or physics where certain causes, at least, are not objects 
of immediate experience, there is simply extrapolation, 
reasoning from analogy. Hence, the conclusions cannot 
be rigorous. Thus the doctrine of causality would be 
purely experimental. And if this were the case, the objec- 
tion brought forward by M. Brunschvicg against the proofs 
for the existence of God would be fully justified. But is 
his interpretation correct? 

Whatever may have been the case with Aristotle, it is 
certain that Scholastics have seen something other than 
the object of an empirical observation in the principle of 
causality. For them, it is the expression of a rational 
necessity. If their view is correct, the doctrine of Aristotle 
himself may appear in a different light. Granting the sup- 
position that he sought a rational interpretation, first, 
chronologically, in the field of art, he would not merely 
have noted that four causes do concur (de facto) in the 
production of a statue. Aristotle would have applied the 
universal and necessary principles of reason to a particular 
case, unconsciously perhaps, for principles are only the 
laws of thought, which are used before they are explicitly 
formulated. He would have applied the same principles 
to the field of life and to local motion, and these applica- 
tions would not be arguments from analogy. Evidently, 
the application of a principle to an individual case can be 
unfortunate, for the principle can then join forces with 
other worthless elements. But it is clear that such an 
occurrence in no way diminishes the value of the principles 
themselves. The validity of principles does not stand or 
fall with theories such as that concerning the natural place 
of bodies, nor with the conception of the universe that is 
consequent upon such theories. 


We suggest the above considerations only hypotheti- 
cally when there is question of Aristotle. But in regard 
to St. Thomas we shall be more categorical: the exposi- 
tion of the latter’s thought made by M. Brunschvicg does 
not correspond with the reality. 

St. Thomas—Causality 


That incorrect explanation’ begins with a citation from 
the Summa Theologica,® where St. Thomas declares that 
God operates in all things that act, according to three 
genera of causes: final, efficient, and formal. This passage 
is taken as sufficient basis for the conclusion that St. 
Thomas is only resuming the Aristotelian theory of 
causality and that, as a result, his whole system of theodicy 
has precisely the same validity as the theory of Aristotle. 

Perhaps M. Brunschvicg’s conclusion would be legiti- 
mate if these propositions of St. Thomas were a starting 
point instead of what they really are: remote conclusions, 
presupposing theses which are firmly established on other 
grounds and which are summarized and arranged in a 
synthesis by those conclusions. It is these original theses 
themselves, as well as the proofs furnished for them, and 
the principles adduced in their support, that should be 


[Continued on p. 91] 
8 L’expérience humaine, p. 167. 9S. T. 1. 105. 5. 
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Thoughts on Integration 


Francis A. Preuss 
Associate Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences 
St. Louis University 


Editor's Note: Experienced for a number of years in the shaping of 
ideals and attitudes in those under his direction, the writer discusses 
in this article the principles underlying that integration in thinking 
and living toward which he has endeavored to guide his students. He 
wishes it understood that the essay does not pretend to originality 
and that it is addressed to the philosophically-minded layman rather 
than to professed philosophers. 


Ope of the many fruitful contributions of Plato and 

Aristotle to Western thought is the conception of 
man, of human society, of knowledge, of art as organisms 
with a purpose or end, the attainment of which by the 
harmonious co-operation of all their powers constitutes 
their perfection. “United we stand, divided we fall.” 
Organization, integration of forces is the principle of effec- 
tiveness in the macrocosm of the whole universe and in 
the microcosms of human society—civil, religious, com- 
mercial, humanitarian—as well as of the individual soul. 
But it is not only the principle of effectiveness, it is also 
the principle of complete intelligibility, which gives ade- 
quate comprehenson of reality. 

The problem of “the one and the many” in reality and 
in thinking has for ages exercised and mystified the intel- 
lect and the imagination of man. Well-nigh every phe- 
nomenon of experience appears to the human mind at one 
time as one and at other times as many. To conceive the 
facts of reality as wholes (and therefore under the aspect 
of one) and at the same time to conceive them as made up 
of parts (and therefore under the aspect of many), helps 
not a little to rational comprehension of them. But to con- 
ceive a complex living fact such as a plant, an animal, a 
man, not merely as a whole made up of parts, but as a 
whole with a definite end or purpose, to the attainment 
and perfection of which all the parts as active forces must 
conspire—this was a stroke of genius. Plato and Aristotle 
went further and applied to the state, to art, to knowledge 
the analogy of the living human organism with its diverse 
powers and functions duly coordinated and subordinated 
to the good of the whole. To each of these organisms they 
assigned its particular end, and then gauged the perfec- 
tion of each by its attainment of that end. Thus, we may 
say, was first applied on a rather large scale that principle 
of integration which has meant so much to man in the 
realms both of knowledge and of action. 

The Hierarchy of Man’s Powers 

In the application of physical forces effectiveness de- 
pends upon several factors. First of all, the forces must 
not be applied in opposite directions; otherwise one force 
will merely cancel out the other, in whole or in part. Nor 
must they be applied in different lines and independently 
of each other; else there will arise friction, conflict, dupli- 
cation, and consequent loss of energy. If the forces are 
to exert their maximum of power they must be arranged 
in one line, bearing upon one point or objective: then 
force will be added to force without loss of energy, and 
complete efficiency will result. 


Man is a complexus of many forces which he has to 
harness and direct to the achievement of his destiny. But 
those forces are not all material. Many of them are spirit- 
ual forces. Hence the problem of aligning and directing 
them to his end is not a simple one. But it is here that the 
conception of man as an organism comes to our aid. An 
organism in a wide sense may have many and distinct 
powers. It may even have powers of quite different orders, 
mechanical, vital, spiritual. But being an organism, it is 
a whole, a unity, with a definite end and function. Now 
where there are many powers differing from one another, 
it may appear that there must also be many purposes and 
functions differing from one another. How then recon- 
cile many and different powers with one end? The solu- 
tion of this problem lies in the conception of a hierarchy 
of powers, which is characteristic of organisms. A vital 
power is of a higher order than a mechanical power. A 
spiritual power is of a higher order than a material power. 
A supernatural power is of a higher order than a natural 
power. All the powers which an organism possesses must 
be so directed and ordered that the lower are always sub- 
ordinate to the higher. The ultimate end and purpose of 
the organism will be determined by its highest power. 
Now, in the natural order man’s highest power is his 
spiritual power of willing, guided by his highest cognitive 
faculty, his spiritual faculty of intelligence. To the will, 
therefore, acting under the guidance of reason, must be 
subordinated all man’s lower powers of desire or appetite, 
powers which are themselves more immediately under the 
influence of his physical faculties of perception. 


It will be obvious then, that there must be in man also 
a hierarchy of means and ends; that the immediate ends 
of lower powers must themselves become means to the 
attainment of the ends of higher powers; and that ulti- 
mately all must be subordinated to the will. But since, as 
we know by revelation, man has been raised to the super- 
natural order of grace (which is a participation in the 
divine nature), man’s ultimate end is not the attainment of 
his merely natural perfection, but rather a super-natural 
union with God through divine grace. Perfect effective- 
ness then in the achievement of man’s final end will be 
attained by such an integration of all his powers that each 
may attain its own immediate and proper end in as far as 
this is conducive to his ultimate end or destiny. The ear is 
made to hear and the eye to see; but our final end is not 
in hearing or in seeing. Our intellect is made to under- 
stand the truth and our heart to love and possess the 
beautiful; but not in mere natural truth or created beauty 
is our ultimate destiny as men. To use the eye and ear, 
the mind and heart, upon created objects in such wise 
that natural truth and goodness and beauty become step- 
ping-stones to the knowledge and love of God, and ulti- 
mately to union with Him, this is to use them perfectly, 
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as a man should use them in accordance with his com- 
plete destiny, natural and supernatural. 

All this, however, is theoretical. In practice what are 
we to make of a whole hierarchy of objectives, the one 
subordinate to the other? Can we attend effectively to 
more than one at a time? If not, to which one shall we 
attend at any given time? And how are we to attend ener- 
getically to one, and yet not lose sight of those which are 
higher? The wisdom of the ages, it is true, has crystallized 
into such proverbs as age quod agis, divide et impera, 
which imply that concentration on the thing in hand is a 
necessary condition of success. But such concentration 
does not exclude ulterior objectives. On the contrary, 
experience proves that higher ends and an ultimate objec- 
tive do not of themselves distract, but rather strengthen 
and deepen effort upon an immediate end and, what is 
more important still, keep all effort steadily directed to the 
final goal of our activity. 

The Power of One Ideal 

It is often said of great men that they achieved great 
things because they were men of one idea. This oneness 
is precisely the preponderance in the mind of a single 
grand and lofty ideal, to which a man makes all else sub- 
ordinate and subservient. This dominant objective inspires 
him, enhances his powers, makes him use them with vigor 
and singleness of purpose, illumines his path and aids his 
progress like a shining light, even when he is not gazing 
upon it. In ordinary life this point may be illustrated by 
the boy with an ambition to become an athlete, the youth 
with aspirations to become an artist, the man with a pas- 
sion to attain wealth and station. Such ideals transform 
even men and women of common clay. They give them 
something to live for; they make their lives interesting 
and happy; they tend to smooth away all difficulties— for 
ubi amatur non laboratur, et si laboratur, labor ipse amatur 
(“Love knows no toil; but if toil there be in loving, the 
very toil itself is loved”). Ideals bring out the best that 
is in a man, and by affording exercise to his powers under 
favorable conditions, make those powers grow and expand 
as in the sunshine. Ideals build character; they create 
real men. 

And if this is true of any idea or ambition not inherently 
base, it is much truer of the noblest ideals of truth, beauty, 
and goodness, which have enamored and ravished great 
minds and great hearts since the dawn of human history. 
These are the ideals which have given to the world its 
philosophers, its statesmen, its artists, its great lovers, and 
its apostles, martyrs, and saints. How many of the latter 
summed up the whole philosophy of human perfection in 
one idea: an ad majora natus sum, a quid prodest? a Deus 
meus et omnia, an ad majorem Dei gloriam! 

The fact then is incontestable that such a dominant 
ideal, taking possession of the whole man, integrates all his 
powers and not only stimulates each power to the attain- 
ment of its immediate end, but stimulates it to do so in 
due subordination to the ultimate end. Whilst using eye 
or ear or intellect, whilst satisfying an appetite or an emo- 
tion, we concentrate indeed upon the immediate object to 
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be attained by each, but at the same time we consciously 
or subconsciously direct them all to higher ends, and ulti- 
mately to the highest end of all. Such integration is, in 
truth, the secret of success in action. The man who plods 
on from day to day with nothing higher to live for than 
the immediate satisfaction of his physical needs, merely 
grinding at a distasteful occupation because he has to 
work in order to live, has little joy in life and accomplishes 
but little. If there were fewer hacks and more inspired 
craftsmen and artists in the world to-day, there would be 
less discontent, more joy in living, and more substantial 
progress. 
Knowledge and Integration 

But the principle of integration has a special applica- 
tion in the realm of knowledge. True knowledge is not 
the knowledge of unrelated facts, however numerous and 
various, but the perception of the one in the many, the 
knowledge of ideas and their relations. First, indeed, 
comes the perception of individual facts; next the percep- 
tion of similarities and differences between facts, which 
leads to the formation of somewhat general concepts. 
Soon, however, these generalizations grow more and more 
inclusive; lower unities fall into place under higher, until 
at last all are comprehended under a highest, all-embrac- 
ing unity—and the pyramid of knowledge is complete. 
Ideally then, perfect knowledge would comprehend all 
ideas (ultimately derived from the facts of experience and 
constantly checked by them) and all possible relations 
of ideas; so that the mind possessing perfect knowledge 
would not only range up and down and athwart the whole 
pyramid of ideas with ease and sureness—seeing each in 
itself and in its manifold relations to all other ideas—but 
it would also take in at a glance the whole world of ideas 
as an orderly and highly organized whole, comprised un- 
der the transcendental unity of being. Possessed of such 
knowledge the mind would see all the facts of experience 
in their complete background, both as many and as one. 


Fuller Knowledge of Reality 

But let us leave for a moment the world of abstractions 
and consider how essential integration is to adequate 
knowledge of the real world about us. One who knows 
only part of an object not only does not know the object, 
but cannot properly be said to know even the part ade- 
quately. To know only the shape and color of an auto- 
mobile is far from knowing the automobile; to know only 
the exterior of a cathedral without having seen the in- 
terior, is far from knowing the cathedral: for the shape 
and color of an automobile are determined by its purpose 
and interior mechanism, and the exterior of a cathedral 
is only, as it were, its outer shell, which is the more or less 
accidental result of its inner arrangement and purpose. 
But even to know all the parts of a whole, however acccur- 
ately, in isolation, is not yet to know the whole. A person 
might, for instance, be led blindfolded into a great church 
and have the band removed from his eyes only when he 
was in a position from which he could observe at close 
range all the details of some limited area of the building — 
at one time the narthex, at another the apse, at another 
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the transepts, at another the choir, and so on until he had 
minutely examined every single part of the vast structure. 
If he were at no time given the opportunity to survey the 
ensemble from some point of vantage from which he could 
conveniently take in the whole at a glance, his knowledge 
of the building would still remain very imperfect. And 
conversely, if he saw only the whole church from a dis- 
tance, without ever approaching near enough to study 
the individual parts in detail, his knowledge again would 
be imperfect. For adequate knowledge requires that we 
see the whole in the parts and the parts in the whole. It 
requires even more. How meagre, for example, is our 
knowledge of many things when it is merely knowledge of 
the things themselves, without knowledge of their rela- 
tions to other things! In a sense, he who knows that water 
is H,O knows the whole of water. Yet how poor is that 
knowledge when we come to realize what water can mean 
to the senses, the intellect, the imagination, the emotions 
of man! What does the mere chemical formula of water 
tell us about steam and its marvelous power and uses? 
about the cleansing, the refreshing, the soothing virtue of 
this extraordinary element? about the glories of mist and 
cloud and waterfall and ocean wave? about the beneficent 
gift of rain, the destructive power of hail, the beauty and 
the terror of ice and snow, and the innumerable other 
things that can be known about water? Again, how 
meagre is his knowledge of poetry who grasps only its 
intellectual content, who knows nothing of the music of 
language, the emotional thrill of rhythm, the mysterious 
power of suggestion? And when we come to consider 
man himself, who knows man thoroughly if he knows him 
only in prosperity? To know him deeply we must know 
him in success and in failure, at work and at play, alone 
and in society, in health and in sickness, in joy and in 
sorrow, in pleasure and in pain, in hope and in discour- 
agement, in a word, in all those varying relations and 
under all those various conditions which affect him physi- 
cally, intellectually, morally, aesthetically, religiously in 
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his passage through life. To know all this and more— 
about man, about nature, about art—and to integrate it 
all in one synoptic view or comprehensive intuition, this 
is perfect knowledge of reality. 

It is the possibility of such a unitive intuition of all 
reality that has led many minds astray into various forms 
of pantheism and monism, and made them captives to the 
‘Demon of the Absolute.’ But it has also led many minds 
out of the wilderness of materialism, empiricism, and other 
forms of intellectual superficiality, to true knowledge. 

Basis of the Need for Integration 

Perhaps, in one sense, the origin of our need for in- 
tegration in the realms of knowledge and of action is to 
be found in an obvious limitation of our faculties of know- 
ing and of doing. We can see and do only one thing at a 
time; but we can see and do many things successively. 
Hence, as the unity of consciousness embraces all our suc- 
cessive acts, so we feel the desire and the need to see one 
in all and all in one, and to direct all our activity to one 
final goal. 


In another sense, however, the desire and need of unity 
and integration seem rooted not in limitation, but in per- 
fection. The most perfect knowledge is God’s knowledge, 
comprehending all reality and all possibility in the abso- 
lute unity and simplicity of a single intuition, in which 
present, past, and future are as one. The most perfect 
activity is God's activity, which eminently contains all 
activity, which is infinite in its effectiveness, yet abso- 
lutely simple and one. More than this, the simple intuition 
which is God's knowledge, and the simple act which is 
God’s infinite effectiveness, are themselves not two but 
one, and that one is the essence of God, is God. Hence 
the adage ens quo simplicius eo divinius. Hence too, the 
more completely unified and integrated by conscious efforts 
of intellect and will our knowledge and our activity be- 
come—by the necessary limitations of our created being 
they are in themselves variously multiple—the more per- 
fect, the more like unto God's they will be. 


Marxism a Materialist Philosophy 


Louis CHAGNON 
Professor of Ethics, Gregorian University, Rome 
Translated from the French by 
Rosert G. NorTH 
St. Louis University Graduate School 


N the nineteenth of March, 1937, even before the com- 

plete text of the encyclical Divini Redemptoris had 
been made available in France, the Socialist organ 
Populaire dared to say: 


This pretentious document seems neither new nor interesting. The 
“infallible” pontifical pamphleteer betrays a remarkable ignorance of 
his subject. . . . We challenge His Holiness to follow the courses 
at the Socialist School, where he may learn that Karl Marx's deter- 
minism or economic materialism is an interpretation of history which 
has nothing in common with that philosophical materialism which is 
a metaphysical explanation of the world. a 

It may be that certain professors of the Socialist School 


of Paris do defend Marxism in a moderated form. More- 
1 Italics added. 


over, as everyone knows, there is socialism and socialism. 
In certain countries the term merely designates a program 
of economic and political reconstruction, dangerous indeed 
and somewhat radical, but withal independent of Marxian 
materialism. Thus in Belgium there has grown up in the 
wake of De Man and Spaak a national and psychological 
socialism which is getting farther and farther away from 
the philosophical tenets of Marx. 

But the title of the encyclical Divini Redemptoris, ‘On 
Atheistic Communism,” makes it sufficiently clear that it 
is concerned not with just any sort of socialism, but with 
that doctrine which “‘is in substance based on the principles 
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of dialectical and historical materialism previously advo- 
cated by Marx, of which the theorists of Bolshevism claim 
to possess the only authentic interpretation.”* Thus the 
wanton invective of Populaire loses all its force. Is any- 
one apt to maintain that the communism of Marx and 
Lenin “is an interpretation of history having nothing in 
common with that philosophical materialism which is a 
metaphysical explanation of the world’? Consult the 
officially promulgated handbooks of Soviet Russia, exam~- 
ine the books or pamphlets of communist propaganda in 
various nations (in Paris, for example, the collection en- 
titled ‘‘Petite bibliothéque Lénine’”’), and you will see that 
the dialectical materialism of Marx and Lenin is not mere- 
ly an historical method, a systematic process to expose 
economic factors in social development, but primarily and 
preeminently an anti-spiritualist philosophy. 
Lenin himself explicitly declared: 


Our program is based entirely on a scientific philosophy: specifically, 
a materialist philosophy. Its unfolding therefore necessarily includes 
an exposé of the true causes, economical and historical, of the work 
of religious intoxication. . . . Marxism is materialism. As such, it is 
as implacably hostile to religion as was the materialism of the 
eighteenth-century Encyclopaedists or the materialism of Feuerbach. 
That cannot be gainsaid. But the dialectical materialism of Marx 
and Engels goes farther than that of the Encyclopaedists or of 
Feuerbach in applying materialistic philosophy to the domain of 
history and social science. 


Application of the Hegelian Dialectic 


Historical materialism, then, is merely an application of 
materialist philosophy with the aid of Hegelian dialectic. 
We may venture to trace briefly the outline of this famous 
dialectic. The system of Hegel is a sort of pantheistic 
idealism: the only reality is the Absolute, the Idea in proc- 
ess of becoming. The human soul and Nature are merely 
manifestations of the Idea in perpetual development. 
“Whatever is rational is real, whatever is real is rational’; 
and the rational is the foundation of the real to the extent 
that the dialectical progression of the idea is itself the 
history of things. This dialectical evolution includes three 
phases: thesis, antithesis, synthesis. The Idea is first 
given, or rather gives itself, as something immediate; that 
is the thesis. But everything finite carries with it the denial 
of itself and a contradiction; that is the second or negative 
stage, the antithesis. Finally, the opposing determinations 
are reconciled in a positive element which is the negation 
of the negation: the synthesis. Thus the idea of Being 
contains within itself the idea of Non-being, but this con~ 
tradiction resolves itself into Becoming. The progressive 
movement is always a synthesis which results from the 
contradiction between thesis and antithesis. 


Marx and Engels, up to 1841, were members of the 
group of “Young Hegelians,” left-wing idealists who 
interpreted dialectics in the sense of a revolutionary dy- 
namism. Even after discarding Hegelian idealism in favor 
of materialism, Marx and his friend still retained the 
dialectical method. The famous triad—thesis, antithesis, 
and synthesis—remains for them the basic law of history 
and social development. Class-struggle and revolution are 
inexplicable except in terms of Hegelian dialectic. Methods 

2 Divini Redemptoris, sec. 9, 


of production and economic relations amongst men result 
in impasses, and as thesis and antithesis they find their 
synthesis in revolution. The material productive forces of 
society at a certain stage in their development come into 
conflict with juridical property rights. It is in this way 
that the system of immense capitalistic production is today 
bringing about a hopeless opposition between the few 
privileged citizens who possess the means of production 
(thesis), and the masses of the proletariat whose only 
capital is their capacity for work (antithesis). The eman- 
cipating synthesis will be revolution and collectivism. All 
is change, all is becoming; the basic economic structure of 
society and the ideological superstructures depending upon 
it have no feature of permanence; abrupt changes, revolu- 
tionary upheavals brought about inescapably by the play 
of economic factors, are all an application of Hegelian 
dialectic. 
Materialist Dialectic of Marx 


But it is well to note that after 1841 Marx and Engels 
forswore idealism and, in the steps of Feuerbach, pro- 
fessed a materialist realism. They deny the primordial 
character of spirit in relation to nature; they resolutely 
affirm the primacy of the material world in function of 
thought. The Absolute Idea is rejected as a mirage and 
a deceptive illusion. Said to exist from all eternity (no 
one knows how), it was taken to be the real, living soul 
of the whole existing world—and to the extent that the 
dialectical development of nature and history was only the 
reflection of the progress of that Idea pursuing itself (no 
one knows whither) throughout eternity and independent- 
ly of any human brain. Although the dialectic might be 
retained, it must be freed from that idealism and trans- 
planted into a materialist realism. ‘‘Holding it by the 
head, we set it down again on its feet.’ Here we have 
the dialectic materialized; by this clever metamorphosis 
Marx and Engels were confident of surpassing the Ency- 
clopaedists—and even Feuerbach himself. In place of a 
materialism which was static, inert, abstract, mechanically 
deterministic, they claimed to have discovered a dynamic 
materialism, whose dialectic was the true philosophy of 
human history and of natural development. 


But is not this new dialectical materialism merely a re- 
action against the extremes of idealism, a return to reality, 
a defense of the priority of the material world in its objec- 
tive relation to human knowledge? No, the philosophy of 
Marx and Engels is more than that; it denies all spiritual 
reality which rises above and transcends matter; it is the 
denial of God and of the immortal soul. Although it can 
not, of course, set aside the human intellect, thought, the 
fact of conscious knowledge, nevertheless it reduces spirit 
to a kind of superior material energy at work in the world, 
an expansion of matter; something which, though it rises 
above material reality, nevertheless remains homogeneous 
with it. In a word, spirit, and what is popularly known 
as the human soul, is nothing more nor less than a happy 
combination of material forces surpassing themselves, as 
it were, in a synthesis of action and reaction. 


3 Quoted in Delaye, Pour connaitre le communisme, pp. 221-2. 
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Are references needed? Engels calls attention to “‘the 
good old days when men, still in utter ignorance of their 
true physical structure, and with their imagination inflamed 
by ‘dreams,’ came to the notion that their thoughts and 
sensations were an activity, not of their own body, but of 
a special soul dwelling in the body and leaving it at the 
moment of death.’ In the same work he declares: ‘“Mat- 
ter is not a product of spirit; rather spirit itself is the 
superior product of matter.”® Elsewhere, on the subject 
of moral convictions, Engels subscribes to this conclusion: 
“consciously or unconsciously, in the last analysis men 
draw their moral ideas out of the material conditions on 
which the position of their class is founded; out of the 
economic conditions in which they produce and exchange 
their products. .... We hold that every moral theory 
hitherto has been the product, in the last analysis, of the 
economic condition of society at that particular epoch.’’6 
In his Dialectique de la nature, he writes cynically: ‘“With 
the utter destruction of the old teleology, we possess abso- 
lute certainty that matter, in its eternal cycle, is under- 
going changes according to laws, which, in determined 
degree—so much here, so much there—necessarily pro- 
duce the thinking spirit in organic substance.”’7 


It is well known how intimate was the fusion of 
thought, the doctrinal cooperation between Marx and 
Engels; the pupil reflects and faithfully expresses the 


4 Ludwig Feuerbach, Etudes philosophiques, (Paris: E. S.I.), p. 23. 
5 Ibid., p. 27. 8 Anti-Diihring, (Paris), ed. Costes, I, 135-6. 
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thought of the master. Although we could present pas- 
sages from Marx himself, we have here before our eyes 
his doctrine in its totality, with all the philosophic back- 
ground which underlies the theories concerning capital— 
and this is far better than fragmentary citations. Mention 
need be made only of the titles of certain works in which 
Marx himself has explicitly laid bare his philosophical 
postulates: The Holy Family, Remarks on Feuerbach, 
German Ideology, the Preface to the second edition of 
Capital, What is the deep-seated reason of Marx's fanati- 
cal hatred of religion, ‘the opium of the people, the dis- 
tortion of man,” ‘‘the debasing superstition and instrument 
of oppression”? What is the fundamental principle of the 
economic determinism which remains, despite the subtleties 
of the dialectical method, the Leitmotiv of Capital? It is 
philosophical materialism, a denial of spiritual realities, a 
Weltanschauung which would give a definitive explana- 
tion of everything in terms of matter in motion, excluding 
all recourse either to the transcendent God of the theists 
or to the immanent God of the pantheists. 

To conclude, it is precisely the opposite of that state- 
ment of Populaire cited at the outset of this article, which 
must be defended: ‘“The determinism or economic material- 
ism of Karl Marx is inextricably bound up with that 
philosophical materialism which is given as the meta- 
physical explanation of the world.” 


7 Quoted in Les grands textes du Marxisme sur la religion (Paris: 
Ea Sele) peels: 


St. Albert: A Point of Departure 


WILuIAM E, DooLey 
St. Louis University Graduate School 


LTHOUGH his was the most productive genius of 
the thirteenth century, very little is known of the 
exact significance of Albertus Magnus in the development 
of mediaeval philosophy. The established judgment about 
Albert as a philosopher, inasmuch as any tradition exists, 
embraces generally the three following points: 1) St. 
Albert's greatest contribution to mediaeval philosophy was 
his successful effort to gather authentic Latin translations 
of Aristotle and to clarify the meaning of the Greek 
philosopher by reliable commentaries. 2) The philosophy 
of St. Albert is essentially the philosophy of Aristotle, with 
certain modifications demanded by Christian revelation. 
3) St. Albert was less a metaphysician than a scientist; 
but his metaphysical doctrine is in the main the meta- 
physics of St. Thomas Aquinas.’ It is true that certain 
leading mediaeval scholars have on different occasions 
questioned the validity of this interpretation. Professor 
Gilson has denied the Albertinian-Thomistic continuity in 


1 For representatives of one or other of the points enumerated see: 
Jerome Lemmer, “St. Albert the Great,” The Modern Schoolman, XV 
(1938-39), 88-91; G. C. Reilly, O. P., The Psychology of St. Albert 
the Great, (doctoral dissertation, the Catholic University of America, 
1934); T. M. Schwertner, O. P., St. Albert the Great, (Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1932), pp. 251 ff. Interesting also in this regard, though it is 
not detailed on the matter, is P. Mandonnet's article, “Albert le 
Grand,” in Dictionnaire de théologie catholique (Paris, 1903), t. 1. A, 


a notable passage which I shall cite later. At the conclu- 
sion of a scholarly work on the psychology of St. Albert,? 
Dr. Schneider, although conservative, has certainly not 
upheld the accepted view: while Father Roland-Gosselin? 
and Professor Pegis* have called attention to Albert's 
un-Aristotelian and un-Thomistic teaching on several im- 
portant points. But in the absence of any definitive study, 
the established opinion has persisted: Albert continues to 
be thought of generally as the little-known and somewhat 
unoriginal preceptor of a much greater pupil. 
Intellectualism of St. Albert 

The purpose of the present article is not to attempt any- 
thing like a comprehensive exposition of the philosophy of 
St. Albert, but simply to indicate certain general facts 
that seem to make the traditional evaluation of that phi- 
losophy untenable. Before taking up more specific items, 
we might consider briefly St. Albert's attitude on a prob- 
lem that was of considerable interest to his contempora- 


cc. 666-74. 

2A. Schneider, “Die Psycologie Alberts des Grossen,” Beitrage, 
1906. 

3 Le “De ente et essentia” de S. Thomas d’Aquin (Le Saulchoir, Kain, 
1926), pp. 89 ff. and 172 ff. 

4A. C. Pegis, St. Thomas and the Problem of the Soul in the Thir- 
teenth Century (Toronto, 1934), chap. iii and especially p. 120. 
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ries: the relation, that is, between philosophy and theology, 
or, more generally, between reason and revelation. 

In a recent provocative article in Blackfriars,® the 
learned Dominican, Father Chenu, has pointed to St. 
Albert's intellectualism as the dominant characteristic of 
this vigorous personality. “‘Intellectual” is a high word 
when applied to a philosopher; nor do I believe that St. 
Albert fully merits the praise. Father Chenu has, it is 
true, insisted particularly on St. Albert’s approach to the 
natural sciences; and here certainly the great Doctor is 
entirely worthy of the high place given to him by Thorn- 
dike, Sarton, and other historians of science. But in a 
wider sense, Albert is no unqualified proponent of the 
autonomy of reason, even if the phrase be taken in a good 
Christian sense. Although he realizes the necessity of 
meeting on purely philosophical grounds those opponents 
who do not accept the authority of the saints,® yet his 
general attitude is one of caution and mistrust towards 
reason (ratio) in matters of faith and morals: for instance, 
Albert remarks that the errors of the heretical Arius are 
traceable to his too-great reliance on philosophy.’ The- 
ology does not even have a common ground with philoso- 
phy (non communicat in principiis); it is a science distinct- 
ly above reason because its sources are faith and inspira- 
tion. Indeed, when speaking of the first article of the 
Creed, Credo in unum Deum, St. Albert remarks that the 
unum here spoken of is not the unum which reason arrives 
at by analysis (resolvens), ‘’.... for otherwise it would not 
be an article [of faith]; because an article deals with that 
which faith teaches but reason contradicts.”® An analysis 
of such passages shows, however, that St. Albert has no 
fear that reason may destroy faith or its doctrines: faith, 
enshrined in the science of theology, is simply and wholly 
independent of any human device, and the ideal of the sup- 
plementary functions of the two disciplines is not yet clearly 
envisioned. 

This position—entirely comprehensible if we consider 
the background and influences against which St. Albert 
had to contend—has some interesting consequences. There 
is, for example, the question as to what elements are re- 
guired in this life for a knowledge of truth (verum scitum). 
St. Albert enumerates the four natural elements which 
would be postulated by all philosophers of the day, and 
proceeds to this discussion: 

Hence some Philosophers have maintained that these elements suffice 
for the knowledge of that truth which comes under the scope of 


5 Blackfriars, XIX (1938), 5-15. 

8 Summa Theologiae II, tr. I, g. 4, mem. 3 (vol. 32, p. 109 b): Sed 
quia hi auctoritates Sanctorum non recipiunt, philosophice disputan- 
dum est contra eos.—All citations are to the following: Augustus 
Borgnet, Alberti Magni Opera Omnia (Paris: Vives, 1890-99; 38 vv. 
in 49), 

7In Evangelium sec. Joan, Expositio, c. 1 (24, 32 b): Quia causa 
erroris Arii fuit, quod nimis philosophiae inhaerebat. 

8In XI Meta., tr. Il, c. 21 (6, 645 b—646 a); ibid., tr. III, c. 7 
(686b-687a). 

9Comm. in Dionysii de Coel. Hierarch., c. 4, num. 2, dub., ad 4m 


(14, 105a): .... cum articulus sit de eo quod fides arguit, et ratio 
contradicit. 
10 In I Sent., d. II, a. 5 Sol. (25, 59 b-60 a): .... dicimus quod in 


anima ad hoc quod accipiat scientiam veritatis exiguntur quatuor 
vhasatena Unde quidam Philosophi dixerunt, quod ista sufficerent ad cog- 
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reason. But we must say rather that the light of the infellectus agens 
is not of itself sufficient except through the application of the light of 
the uncreated intellect, just as the sun's ray is applied to the ray of 
the star.10 

Or consider the principle of the philosophers (Albert 
traces it ultimately to Aristotle) that ab uno simplici non 
procedit nisi unum. St. Albert believes in the philosophic 
validity of the principle; but to establish it beyond all 
cavil, he has recourse to the authority of Dionysius. In 
the light of all this, we shall not be surprised to discover 
more than a trace of mysticism in St. Albert. His ordinary 
authorities in theology are those accepted by all the 
Schoolmen—Dionysius, Augustine, the Greek Fathers, 
Peter Lombard—but there is evident a certain affinity with 
the Victorines, whom he quotes frequently.1! 


St. Albert and the Text of Aristotle 

It is undoubtedly a fact that the western world owed 
much to St. Albert for his labor in assembling and com-~- 
menting on the Aristotelian corpus. There are familiar 
passages in which Albert mentions his efforts to make 
Aristotle ‘‘intelligible to the Latins,” and to furnish the 
brethren of his order with a complete treatise on natural 
philosophy.12 It would, however, be erroneous to suppose 
that St. Albert was himself in any way a critical judge of 
the material that came into his hands. On one or two 
occasions he does note divergences in the translations of 
Aristotle made from Greek and Arabian sources, and 
remarks that the Greek versions are usually more relia- 
ble;1° and there is the oft-quoted phrase about his having 
to seek per diversas mundi regiones for different works 
of Aristotle.14 But all this should not blind us to the truth 
that Albert was for the most part incautious with his 
sources both as a textual critic and as an historian; and 
in this I am judging him not by modern standards, but by 
what was actually accomplished in these fields by his con- 
temporary, St. Thomas Aquinas. Albert accepts as genu- 
ine productions of Aristotle a number of works, the Neo- 
Platonic character of which should have stamped them as 
spurious for any careful student of the Greek philosopher. 
Chief among these pseudo-Aristotelian sources, and one 
upon which St. Albert draws most heavily, is the Liber de 
Causis. St. Thomas comments on this same work, but 
indicates clearly its un-Aristotelian character.15 But in 
addition to the Liber de Causis, St. Albert has great faith 
in a work that is still unknown to us, the De Natura 
Deorum (“which is a part of first philosophy, and the 


nitionem veri quod est sub ratione. Sed aliter dicendum, scilicet, quod 
lux intellectus agentis non sufficit per se, nisi per applicationem lucis 
intellectus increati, sicut applicatur radius solis ad radium stellae. 
11. On this point cf. Erdmann, History of Philosophy; : 
W. S. Hough (New York: Macmillan, 1809, I, 400. ie Se 
12In I Phys., tr. I, c. 1 (3, 2a and lab): 

13 In I de Anima, tr. I, c. 4, text-com. 8 (5, 124a). 

14 De Mineralibus III, tr. I, c. 1 (5, 59b). 

15 Liber unicus de Causis, lect. 1, especially: In arabico vero in- 
venitur hic liber, qui apud Latinos de Causis dicitur, quem constat ab 
arabico esse translatum, et in graeco penitus non haberi. Unde vide- 
tur ab aliquo philosophorum arabum ex praedicto libro Proculi [sic] 
excerptus .... Note that since Albert also cites Proclus in the Summa 
Theologiae, he had all the evidence against the Liber de Causis which 
St. Thomas used. 


St. Albert seems at times to be uncertain about the authorship even 
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work of Aristotle’!6), and in the still more unlikely 
Epistola de principio universi esse.17 

The same stricture may be applied to Albert's use of 
other sources. For example, in the same early work, the 
Commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, St. 
Albert in one place uses the pseudo-Augustinian tract De 
Spiritu et Anima as a genuine source, and in another pas- 
sage admits that it is probably not Augustine's at all.18 
At the very end of his life this confusion is still present; 
for in the Summa Theologiae the De Spiritu et Anima is 
at least once ascribed definitely to Augustine, while at 
other times there is an element of doubt.19 St. Thomas’ 
rejection of the work is decisive.2° As for the history of 
philosophy, a handbook of misinformation on the subject 
might be compiled from Albert's writings. The errors, too, 
are often such as could have been avoided by a reference 
to Aristotle's treatment of Greek philosophy in the Physics 
and Metaphysics.21_ For some reason, perhaps because 
there was a good bit of apocryphal matter to be had in 
Apuleius and other authors, Socrates is made responsible 
for a number of quasi-philosophical doctrines which Albert 
cannot trace to a more immediate source. The ingenuous 
gravity with which St. Albert records episodes and re- 
marks from the lives of great men is not the least remark- 
able manifestation of an unusual character. 

It should be evident that these remarks are not intro- 
duced with any carping intent. Albert’s actual accomplish- 
ments as an editor and commentator are sufficiently re- 
markable to place him among the leading exponents of 
Aristotelian studies in the thirteenth century. But from 
the very magnitude of the task, and in view of the fact 
that his was a life exceptionally full of external activity, 
we might legitimately infer that St. Albert was not too 
critical in his selection of material: and the inference is 
abundantly substantiated by the text. I believe the point 
should be insisted on as a preliminary to the study of St. 
Albert. 

St. Albert and Aristotle 


Those who maintain that the philosophy of St. Albert 
is essentially the same as that of Aristotle should ask 
themselves whether one who found only pure Aristotelian- 
ism in such obviously Neo-Platonic sources as the Liber de 
Causis and others upon which St. Albert relied, could 
have had any adequate understanding of Aristotle. Put in 


of the Liber de Causis, if we may trust the reading of the Borgnet 
edition. The work is ascribed variously to Avicenna (In I de Coelo et 
Mundo, tr. Ill, c. 8, 4, 84 a); to Hermes Trismegistus (Summa Theo- 
logiae I, tr. V, q. 23, mem. 1, art. 1, part. 1, 31, 166 a); and to Isaac 
(Summa de Creaturis II, tr. I, g. 60, a. 1 ad 2m, 35, 517 a). But we 
may be dealing with different works under the same title. 

16 In I de Anima, tr. Il, c. 6 (5, 153b). To be distinguished from 
the Natura Deorum of Cicero, which St. Albert cites occasionally. 

17 Summa Theologiae I, tr. III, g. 18, mem. 1 (31, 120a). 

18 In I Sent., d. Ill, a. 34 (25, 139 b): Augustinus in libro de Spiritu 
et anima... ; and cf. ibid., a. 38 (148 a). Id., d. VIII, a. 25, ad 
2m (257 b): Ad id quod de libro de Spiritu et anima dicitur, negari 
potest quod non [sic] est Augustini, sed cujusdam Gulielmi cisterciensis 
qui multa falsa dixit. 

19 Summa Theologiae II, tr. XIII, q. 70, mem. 1, obj. 3a (33, 20 a): 
ae ... Ibid. Sol. 
(22 b): .... in libro de Spiritu et anima (qui Augustini dicitur) .... 
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this way, the question seems rather naive; for we have 
come to accept the familiar commentaries of St. Thomas 
Aquinas as representative of an inevitable interpretation 
which Aristotle received during the Middle Ages. But 
one has only to think of the exotic metaphysical specula- 
tions of the Arabs—who considered themselves and were 
considered by St. Albert to be leading Peripatetici—to 
realize that Aristotle, read in a Neo-Platonic milieu, can 
yield something quite un-Aristotelian. What confuses the 
issue here is that Albert actually makes a good deal of 
Aristotle. He gives him first place among the philosophers, 
and thinks him especially valuable as furnishing a com- 
plete course in natural philosophy. In their ultimate under- 
standing of the problems of philosophy, however, Albert 
and Aristotle have more of resemblance than of funda~- 
mental similarity—and this in spite of the fact that Albert 
has appropriated Aristotle's entire philosophic vocabulary. 
The text of St. Albert shows on careful examination that 
the common Aristotelian phrases everywhere present— 
actus et potentia, intellectus possibilis, materia et forma, 
et al.—simply do not have their original Aristotelian 
meaning. 

What I have said here requires textual proof; but in 
the present limitations it is possible to cite only one capital 
instance. The passage is familiar in which Aristotle asserts 
that the very esse of living things is precisely vivere; and 
St. Thomas Aquinas is at one with the Greek philosopher 
on this point.2? But as St. Albert employs it, the principle 
widens: not only is vivere viventibus esse, and sentire 
sentientibus esse, but intelligere intelligentibus est esse,?% 
a phrase that may be set down as a hallmark of the Alber- 
tinian ethos in philosophy. The full significance which St. 
Albert attaches to these words becomes evident when he 
juxtaposes them to Aristotle's discussion of the life of 
contemplation in the tenth book of the Ethics.24 Now what 
Aristotle says here is simply that a thing is most truly that 
which it is according to its highest part; so that, since 
intellect is the supreme part of man, man is especially man 
by reason of his intellect. But St. Albert is not satisfied 
with this prosaic interpretation: what Aristotle really 
means is that man, considered just as man, is only intellect. 
“If [the soul] were not the essential form of man, man 
would not be man; and this is why Aristotle says in the 
tenth book of the Ethics that man is his intellect. . . .”25 


20 De Spirit. Creat., a. 3 ad 6m: ... . dicendum, quod ille liber 
non est Augustini, nec est multum authenticus .. . 

21 But it is true in this connection, as Erdmann points out (op. cit., 
p. 409), that the terms Epicurei and Stoici are for Albert rather type 
classifications of materialists and idealists than definite philosophic 
schools. 

22 Aristotle, De Anima II. 4, 415 b 13; St. Thomas Aquinas, In II 
de An. lect. 7 (ed. Pirotta, no. 319). 

23 See for example In II Sent., d. XXVI, a. 11 Sol. (27, 467 a): 

. . ut dicit Philosophus, viventibus est esse, sicut sentire est sentienti- 
bus, et intelligere intelligentibus .. . ; but the texts on! this point could 
be multiplied. 

24 Aristotle, Ethica Nichomachea X. 7. 

23 Summa Theologiae I, tr. I], g. 9 Sol. (32, 104b): .... sic enim 
nisi essentialis forma esset hominis, homo non esset homo: propter 
quod dicit Aristoteles in X Ethicorum, quod homo suus infellectus 
ESh aaa 


Cf£., e. g., De Morte et Vita, tr. I, c. 2 (9, 347 a). 
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The ultimate implications of this metaphysical principle 
may be glimpsed in such passages as the following, which 
is chosen from a number at hand. 
; in our intuition [of God] there occurs an abundant flowering 
of joy and pleasure; [for] as the Philosopher says in his Ethics, in 
the contemplation of separated substances [our] nature burgeons 
forth in joy, and pleasure surges up (since pleasure is the operation 
of a naturally free potency). And this is the function that is most 
proper to us according to our human nature: for the perfection of 
our intellect consists in the contemplation of these [separated] sub- 
stances, 

A second point bearing on St. Albert's relation to Aris- 


totle must be treated here, if only briefly. It is a fact— 
and one insisted on again and again by supporters of the 
accepted view—that Albert states plainly more than once 
that his own philosophical doctrine is not to be sought 
for in the paraphrases on Aristotle, but rather in the theo- 
logical works.27 In an especially vehement passage of the 
Politics, Albert accuses his critics of bad faith because 
they pretend to criticize him on points of doctrine found 
in libris physicis.28 Certainly, in the face of such evidence, 
it would be foolish to attempt a study of St. Albert merely 
from the commentaries on Aristotle; but I submit that the 
principle has been pushed too far, and that too little cog- 
nizance has been taken of the value of these treatises used 
as confirmatory evidence. As a matter of fact, there is a 
good deal of accidental evidence to show that Albert is 
sometimes voicing his own opinions in the commentaries 
and digressions: ‘This is my own opinion” is a not infre- 
quent phrase.?9 But beyond this, I would almost affirm 
that in those opuscula philosophica which present the great- 
est difficulty to orthodox interpreters, as the De Jntellectu 
et Intelligibili or the De Causis et Processu Universitatis, 
there is scarcely a doctrine accredited to the Peripatetics 
which cannot be traced in Albert’s own theological works. 
To deny this is simply to close one’s eyes to the textual 
evidence that can be adduced from the two Summae, and 
from the Commentary on the Sentences. 
St. Albert and St. Thomas Aquinas 

The foregoing has perhaps prepared the way for a 
brief treatment of the problem of the relationship between 
St. Albert the Great and St. Thomas Aquinas. Here the 
natural desire to recognize a certain continuity of doc- 
trine has had some unfortunate consequences. The differ- 
ing approaches of these two minds to the problems of 


26 Comm. in Dionysii de Coel. Hierarch., c. 3, num. 3, dub. 4 Sol. 
(14, 90 a.): .... in intuitu fit quaedam superfloritio gaudii et delec- 
tationis, sicut Philosophus in Ethicis dicit, quod in speculatione sub- 
stantiarum abstractarum superfloret natura gaudio, et consurgit quae- 
dam delectatio, eo quod delectatio est operatio potentiae secundum 
naturam non impeditae, et hoc est illud quod maxime est proprium 
nobis in eo quod homines sumus: perfectio enim nostri intellectus est in 
speculatione talium substantiarum. . . 

27 A number of such passages are collected by Father Meersseman, 
O.P., on pages 7 and 8 of his Introductio in Opera Omina B. Alberti 
Magni (Brugis, 1931). 

28 In II Polit. (8, 803b-804a). 


.. «7d. Il, tr. Il, c. 1, te 2 (330a): .. . . volo primo 
. . explanare, et tunc aliorum Peripateti- 
corum..., et post hoc de Platonis opinionibus videre, et tunc demum 
nostram ponere opinionem 
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philosophy may be at least suggested by the way in which 
each man studies the human soul. Why for instance does 
St. Albert interrupt the natural order of his philosophical 
opuscula®°? to introduce a treatise De Intellectu et Intelligi- 
bili? The reason is that some connecting link is needed 
between the De Anima, in which the soul has been dealt 
with simply in itself without reference to the body, and 
the smaller psychological treatises contained in the Parva 
Naturalia, where the soul is studied in relation to those 
passiones which it has in common with a corporeal instru- 
ment.3! In other words, the human soul as St. Albert 
thinks of it presents a twofold aspect to the philosopher: 
it may be viewed as a separate substance, and then it will 
come under the consideration of the metaphysician; or it 
may be viewed as a forma corporis, in which case it is 
studied by the physicist or natural philosopher.3? Now it 
is just here, at the very beginning of the inquiry about 
the soul, that St. Thomas differs sharply from St. Albert. 
Speaking of the possibility of Aristotle’s having written a 
De Intellectu et Intelligibili— Albert merely says that Aris- 
totle’s own work has not come into his hands—St. Thomas 
explains that 
the intellect is not the act of any part of the body, and it 
cannot be considered by reference to the body or to a corporeal organ. 
It is most concreted in the soul, and most separate in separated sub- 
stances: and therefore, apart from his treatise on the soul, Aristotle 
has not left a De Intellectu et Intelligibili; or at least, if he did write 
one, it would not be a part of natural philosophy, but would pertain 
to the metaphysician, in whose province lies the consideration of 
separated substances.33 
Now it is clear from many other places that St. Thomas 


believes the problems presented by the human soul are 
strictly the concern of the natural philosopher; the most 
he will allow to the supporters of another view is that if 
any substance is entirely separate, it will not come under 
the consideration of the physicist. St. Albert, on the other 
hand, would mark off exactly the point beyond which the 
philosopher as a physicist cannot penetrate in his analysis 
of the soul. Hence it is that St. Albert is careful at all 
times to insist on a dual philosophic definition of the soul: 
Aristotle's first definition of the soul as “act and perfec- 
tion of a body which has life potentially” is correct but 
incomplete; it must be supplemented by a second definition 
which is proper to the soul as an independent substance.34 
Certainly St. Thomas must have had the teaching of St. 


tenuimus in exsequendo libros ordinem quem praelibavimus in proemiis 
nostris, ubi divisionem librorum naturalium posuimus. The treatise 
does not occupy its intended place in the Borgnet arrangement. 

31 [bid., 479 ab. 

32 Summa de Creaturis II, g. 2, a. 1 Sol. (35, 12 ab): .... anima 
est in duplici consideratione, scilicet rationis, ef rei... .. Rei autem 
duobus modis, scilicet secundum quod habet esse in natura, et sic est 


33 In Aristotelis de Sensu et Sensato, lect. 1: .... infellectus quidem 
nullius partis corporis actus est, ut probatur tertio de Anima; unde 
non potest considerari per concretionem, vel applicationem ad corpus 
vel ad aliquod organum corporeum. Maxima enim concretio ejus est 
in anima; summa autem ejus abstractio est in substantiis separatis. Et 
ideo praeter librum de Anima Aristoteles non fecit librum de intellectu 
et intelligibili: vel si fecisset, non pertineret ad scientiam Naturalem, 
sed magis ad metaphysicum, cujus est considerare de substantiis 
separatis, 


34 This point is so clear in the De Anima and in those portions of 
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Albert in mind when he added a special article to his 
treatment of the soul in the Summa Theologica: Whether 
there is in man any form besides the intellective soul.°5 
And St. Albert was really taking up the cudgels in de- 
fence of his own position when, in extreme old age, he 
undertook the composition of a Summa of his own.36 

Unfortunately the restrictions of the present article do 
not permit a more extended development of this important 
question, But I would assert, even at the risk of being 
thought to judge without sufficient evidence, that the phi- 
losophy of St. Thomas Aquinas is not a development of 
the doctrine of St. Albert, but rather a departure from it 
on precisely those points which are most vital to any 
philosophy. Thomas indeed takes much from St. Albert; 
but the revolutionary character of his own thought is 
clear from his very earliest works. Especially is he at the 
very antipodes from St. Albert in his solution of the prob- 
lem of being. To look for the Thomistic distinction be- 
tween essence and existence in St. Albert is simply to 
misconceive the latter's position. Albert has no adequate 
conception of “existence” as St. Thomas uses the term; 
he sometimes employs esse and essentia as exact equiva- 
lents,°7 but essentia is always the significant word. For 
Albert defines essentia as id cujus actus est esse; and esse is 
precisely the emanation, the overflowing, the irradiation 
of form or essence.?8 St. Albert expresses his meaning 
with great clarity in a striking simile borrowed from St. 
Anselm. 


“Essence” taken in the abstract is formally simple, and is the cause 
of being And so Anselm says in his Monologion that 
essentia, esse, and ens differ in the same manner as lux, lucere, and 
lucens. Thus essence is that by which a thing is formally, and esse 
is the act of essence in that which is; while “that which is” is the being 
thus concreted.39 

As a final word on the subject of Albert’s relation to 


St. Thomas, I reproduce the remarkable statement of 
Professor Gilson, written more than a decade ago. Fur- 
ther investigations on the text of St. Albert since that time 
have confirmed his belief in all important details. 


To make our own position clear, we do not believe that Albert the 
Great ever was Thomistic, either before or during or after the life- 
time of St. Thomas Aquinas, a life falling within the limits of Albert's 


the two Summae dealing with the soul that more explicit references 
need not be given here. 

35S. T. I. 76.4. 

36 For St. Albert’s general approach to the problem of the soul, 
see Pegis, op. cit. The more particular questions concerning the na- 
ture, operation, and faculties of the soul are too involved for the 
present article. I only remark here that the conclusions reached by 
Father Reilly on this subject (op. cit.) do not seem to me to have 
been fully proved. It is not evident that the infellectus possibilis is 
the true “form” of man; nor is the abstractive process as described 
by St. Albert the abstraction of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

37 A good example of Albert's loose usage of the various terms 
pertaining to “being” is the following (Comm. in Dionysii de M yst. 
Theol., c. 5, dub., obj. 2 (14, 859 b); .. . . sicut dicit Boetius, “Esse 
soli Deo convenit:” ergo essentia vel ens verius de Deo dicitur quam 
de creaturis, etc. 

38 To cite but one text from many equally cogent: Forma enim 


proprie loquendo est essentia quae quando habita fuerit per motum in. 


materia, tunc constituit speciem secundum esse in rebus naturalibus. 
Dico autem, quod ipsa est proprie loquendo in se essentia, quia ejus 
actus et effectus et operatio propria in materia est esse actuale com 
positi, quod fluit ab essentia quae est forma ‘rei, sicut lumen fluit a 


luce... (In Il Phys., tr. II, c. 2; 3, 120a.) —St. Thomas also defines 
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own. But this assertion is without validity inasmuch as it is not 
accompanied by proof; and we offer it only by way of indication,4® 


Conclusion 

If St. Albert fails ultimately as a metaphysician, his 

failure is due not to any lack of ability for synthesis, as 
has been argued, but rather to an abortive effort to fuse 
into one system a number of philosophic positions that 
are quite incompatible. In his treatment of matter, Albert 
attempts to be faithful to both Aristotle and Augustine; 
he safeguards the postulates of faith by making the intel- 
lectus agens a distinct faculty for each human being, but 
employs all the Arabian speculations which treated it as 
a separated substance; he takes matter and form as the 
principles of corporeal substances after Aristotle, at the 
same time relying implicitly on Botheius’ dictum, omne esse 
ex forma est. In the philosophy of St. Albert, Aristotelian, 
Neo-Platonic, Arabian, Jewish, and patristic sources are 
all represented, and all exert considerable influence; so 
that Father Roland-Gosselin’s summary of St. Albert’s 
character as a philosopher is quite just, although the last 
statement may be questioned. 
Albert the Great seems to have been one of those great spirits who, 
open to every influence, of a tenacious memory, and incapable of 
forgetting or giving up a single idea, find it impossible just because 
of their universality and fidelity to unify their thought.4! 

If the results of this article are in the main negative, 
the reason is certainly not that we would depreciate St. 
Albert as a constructive thinker, Rather is it our belief 
that errors in the interpretation of Albert's philosophy 
have resulted from the disregard by commentators of a 
complete and wholly consonant metaphysic that is funda- 
mental to his entire thought. But the approach to St. 
Albert’s positive doctrine requires a new orientation, to- 
wards which these remarks may be some slight contribu- 
tion. Inasmuch as any generic classification is possible, 
Albert must be placed in the Augustinian-Neo-Platonic 
tradition of thought; nor is his Neo-Platonism less evident- 
ly such because it came to him through the Arabs. Despite 
his frequent criticism of Avicenna, St. Albert exhibits 
fundamentally an affinity to the latter which no contact 
with Aristotle could entirely overcome. 


essentia as id cujus actus est esse; but here there is evidently no sug- 
gestion that esse is an emanation of essentia. The emphasis of the 
text is on the distinction between essentia, subsistentia, and substantia. 
In I Sent., d. 23, 1.1: Unde dico, quod essentia dicitur cujus actus 
est esse, subsistentia cujus actus est subsistere, substantia cujus actus 
est substare. 

39 In I Sent., d. VIII, a. 5 (25, 227 b): Essentia autem abstracte 
dicitur formaliter simplex, et faciens esse. . . . Ef sic dicit Anselmus 
in Monologio, quod sicut differunt lux, lucere, et lucens, ita differunt 
essentia, esse, et ens. Ef sic essentia est quo formaliter res est, et 
esse est actus ejus quem habet in eo quod est: id autem quod est, est 
ipsum ens concrefum. 


40 Etienne Gilson, “Pourquoi saint Thomas a critiqué saint Augus- 
tin,” Archives d'Histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age, 1926- 
27, pp. 5-127: Pour ne point céler notre opinion, disons que nous ne 
pensons pas..... [que] Albert le Grand [a] jamais été thomiste, ni 
avant, ni pendant, ni aprés saint Thomas d’Aquin, dont la vie tient 
a l'interieur des limites de la sienne ... ; mais cette affirmation reste 
dénuée de valeur tant quelle ne s’‘accompagne pas de ses preuves et 
nous ne la présentons, par suite, qu’a titre de simple indication. It 
is unlikely that any of the works of St. Albert still in manuscript will 
force us to revise our estimate of his metaphysical doctrine. 


41 Op. cit., p. 184. 
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A Theory of Mathematical Reality 


Everett H. LARGUIER 
St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas 


The enormous progress made by modern mathematicians 
has rendered more indispensable than ever before the 
philosophic study of first principles of the mathematical 
sciences, which alone can provide a rational account of 
the true nature of mathematical abstraction and the mental 
objects which it considers. ... 2 —JACQUES MARITAIN 
Pie does Jacques Maritain propose a problem to the 

mathematically-minded philosopher which mathe- 
maticians themselves have not been slow to recognize. In- 
deed, within recent years numerous attempts have been 
made by various schools of mathematical thought to or- 
ganize in a systematic fashion the several approaches to 
the solution of the problem.? Naturally, however, not all 
have met with unqualified success. And this is not surpris- 
ing, for the problem has perplexed mathematicians and 
philosophers since man began to philosophize. Pythagoras, 
Plato, and Aristotle searched into the nature of number 
just as Hilbert and Brouwer are doing today—and, as 
posterity may judge, with equal success (or failure!) 


To begin with a discussion of the meaning of the word 
‘mathematics’ might appear to be the natural and logical 
procedure. But in view of the extremely controversial 
nature of this question and the great divergence of opin- 
ion, it is scarcely to be hoped that such a discussion will 
lead to a satisfactory conclusion. While it is quite obvious 
to most mathematicians that, according to its formal ob- 
ject, mathematics is a hypothetico-deductive* science, still 
the material object of the science has not been accurately 


1 This paper was presented to the American Mathematical Society 
at its meeting in New York, February 25, 1939, under the title On 
the Foundations of Mathematics. 

2 An Introduction to Philosophy (New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1933), p. 164. 

3 Necessarily omitting details, we may, in general, characterize 
these efforts as follows: 

The postulational school believes that the establishment of different 
sets of postulates for the various mathematical sciences is possible. 
The consistency of these various sets of postulates is obtained by ex- 
hibiting concrete interpretations which satisfy all the postulates. 

The logical school aims at formulating a symbolic logic as the 
foundation of all mathematics, believing that mathematics is a 
specialized form of logic. 

The formalist school begins with an intuitive knowledge of certain 
pre-logical and pre-mathematical symbols and formalizes the structure 
of mathematics (i. e., makes it conform to certain rules of procedure 
with these symbols). This school hopes to make mathematical proofs 
rigorous. 

The intuitionist school holds that a precise statement of admissible 
fundamental concepts and elementary propositions is impossible, but 
that to build up a mathematical system one must rely on the mathe- 
matical intuition which, once trained, can work independently of 
experience. 

4In the sense that if there is any actuality satisfying the funda- 
mental assumptions, then certain conclusions may be asserted con- 
cerning it. Some would like to conclude from the hypothetico-deduc- 
tive nature of mathematics that the truth of a mathematical proposi- 
tion is dependent on the truth of the hypothesis of the proposition. 
This is an incorrect interpretation of its hypothetical nature. In a 
very precise sense the truth of a hypothetical proposition—e. g., If P, 
then Q—is absolute. As John Toohey wrote: “In laying down this 
proposition [Jf M is P, and S is M, then S is P], we assert that the 


defined to the satisfaction of all. The variety of opinion 
concerning the scope of this field of knowledge will suffice 


to indicate this point. For example: 

Mathematics is the science in which one never thinks of a definite 
sort of subject matter nor fails to know that what one asserts is 
logically true. — KEYSER 

Mathematik ist identisch mit dem exakten Teil unseres Denkens. 
(Mathematics is identical with the exact element of our thought.) 


— BROUWER 
Mathematics is the science of all propositions of the form, p im- 
plies q. —RUuSSELL 


Mathématique est la connaissance de la Quantité comme telle, selon 
les relations d’ordre et de mesure, qui lui sont propres. (Mathematics 
is the science of quantity as such, according to the relations of order 
and measure, which are proper to it.) — MariTAIN 

To attempt a definition in face of such divergence would 
necessitate too lengthy treatment. Therefore this discus- 
sion, not pretending to be definitive or exhaustive, will 
be limited to these two questions: How can mathematical 
concepts be legitimately formed? and— What is the nature 
of these concepts? 

1. OriciIN oF MATHEMATICAL CONCEPTS 

In a previous article® we outlined a scheme for the origin 
of the concepts of mathematics which seems adequate as 
a solution to the problem concerning the origin of these 
concepts. It is repeated here for the sake of convenience. 

1. The intellect by its abstractive® operation obtains from the 
sensible plane characteristics which are essentially mathematical. 
(Here there might be some difficulty, for all are not in agreement as 
to what is the exact nature of mathematical objects; but at least each 
one could abstract such notes as he considers mathematical.) 

2. Then the mathematician may combine these notes in various ways 


to obtain the starting points or fundamental axioms of the various 
branches of mathematics, taking care that they are compatible. . 


proposition itself is true, but we do not assert that any of its clauses 
is true. When we say that a given hypothetical proposition is true, 
we equivalently say that its consequent is valid. As a matter of fact, 
the truth of a hypothetical proposition and the validity of its conse- 
quent are one and the same thing. Hence, there can be no validity 
without truth.’’—‘‘Schiller’s Attack on Formal Logic,’’ The Modern 
Schoolman, XVI (1938-9), 18. 

The application of any mathematical system to reality brings out 
another distinct problem. As Dr. Hoenen has recently written: “Tale 
systema axiomaticum, non-contradictorium, non sine pluribus attingit 
hoc objectum; ut applicatio fiat, videtur redire totum problema classi- 
cum de transitu ex datis inexactis (et forte contingentibus) ad 
scientiam exactam et necessariam.”—~‘De Philosophia Scholastica 
Cognitionis Geometricae,”” Gregorianum, XIX, 512. 

5“'The Schools of Thought in Modern Mathematics,” Thought, 
XII, 236-37. 

6 Abstraction, in the Scholastic theory of knowledge, is an operation 
by which the intellect expresses to itself the essence of a thing whilst 
ignoring those determinations of it which make it such and such a 
particular thing. With respect to mathematics, Dr. Hoenen has noted 
recently: 

“Et ipsae formae mathematicae, ut videtur, nec poterant in sensi- 
bilibus nonnisi imperfecte participari. Aristoteles tenebat ‘mathematica’ 
haberi per abstractionem a datis sensitivis, tum quoad notiones tum 
quoad prima principia, quae ef ipsa per inductionem quamdam 
cognosci dicuntur. Non utique ita, ut iudicium mentis tantum redderet 
ea quae sensus referunt, sed, sicut in abstractione idearum ex datis 
sensitivis habetur operatio intellectus agentis, ita quoque in origine 
eorum iudiciorum, quae sunt principia prima, habetur similis operatio, 
quae sensum transcendit et naturam attingit; in datis imaginationis 
ipsa mens vero intuitu mentali naturas inspicit.”—‘De Philosophia 
Scholastica Cognitionis Geometricae,"” Gregorianum, XIX, 503. 
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3. These notes may also be given an extended analogical meaning, 
thereby making possible schemes of mathematical treatment which 
are verifiable not directly, but only analogically? in the imaginative 
intuition. Such systems will then not have a literal interpretation, for 
example, in mathematical physics, but only an operational or analogi- 
cal significance which, however, will not be without value. 


With such a basic plan it appears that we will be able 
to give a satisfactory epistemological explanation of the 
fundamental points upon which a sound theory of mathe- 
matics can be built. And, unless we give the origin a firm 
basis, the upper structure, be it postulational, logical, in- 
tuitionist, or formalist, is nothing more than an empty shell, 
a highly complicated edifice without a foundation. What 
Pierre Hoenen has remarked in regard to the formalist pro- 
gram may with equal justice be applied to the logical and 
postulational schemes of the foundations of mathematics: 
Axiomatics “has failed as a foundation for science, and has 
not even attempted to explain the origin. Axiomatics as a 
theory of knowledge of first principles is utterly worth- 
less."8 In the present section of this paper we are offering 
an explanation of this origin. Then, given an epistemo- 
logical basis, we may proceed legitimately and safely to 
the development of the analytic theories. 


Dependence Upon Sensible Phenomena 
Examining the first point of the scheme outlined above, 
one might inquire whether we hold an intimate scientific 
dependence of mathematics upon experimental phenomena. 
Obviously such a naive position, besides being contrary 
to fact, would serve to destroy a large part of modern 
mathematics. 


For mathematics, experience has only a pre-scientific function, in the 
sense that if we have never seen a ball or a stick we could not have 
formed the notion of a circle or of a straight line; if we had never 
counted on our fingers the parts of a concrete whole we should never 
have formed the idea of number. But once in possession of the 
notions, thanks to the abstracting power of the intellect, they present 
in themselves objects of thought independent of experience, so inde- 
dependent of experience that we can generalize analogically from 
them, de-ballasting them of that very intuitive scheme in which they 
were first made manifest.9 

This, we believe, presents the more correct view. The 
mathematical entity is not simply an extension to the con- 
ceptual order of the concrete, actually existing reality 


which by suggestion made possible its being.1° It is some- 


7 By analogical foundation we mean the analogous extension of an 
idea obtained directly—the extension, for example, required to set up 
non-Euclidean or non-Archimedian systems. These analogous exten- 
sions can scarcely be represented in our imaginative intuition, at least, 
in its present dispensation. Moreover, it is only by analogy that the 
concept of number can be applied to the cardinal numbers of the set 
of all integers and to the set of all real numbers. 

8A Field of Research for Scholasticism,’ The Modern Schoolman, 
XII, 17. (Italics added.) 

9 Jacques Maritain, The Degrees of Knowledge, trans. from the 
French by Bernard Wall and Margot R. Adamson, (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1938), p. 67. For this and subsequent pas- 
sages which have been translated, the original is also given. 

“Pour les mathématiques, Vexpérience n'a qu'une fonction pré- 
scientifique, en ce sens que, si nous n’avions jamais vu de rond ou 
de baton, nous n’aurions pas formé la notion de cercle ou de droite; 
si nous n’avions jamais designé successivement du doigt les parties 
d'un ensemble concret, nous n’aurions pas formé la notion de nombre. 
Mais une fois en possession de ces notions, grace au pouvoir 
abstracti} de l'intelligence, elles nous présentent des objets de pensée 
en eux-mémes indépendants de l'expérience, tellement indépendants 
de l'expérience que nous pouvons les généraliser analogiquement, en 
les délestant du schéme intuitif ot ils étaient d’abord manifestés.” — 
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thing more than that. A new and essentially different 
feature is presented that was not present in the concrete 
entity, namely, the abstract, non-sensible, and idealized 
character. At first glance, this may not appear to be a 
new characteristic. But is not the individual, sensible 
nature of the concrete being really imperfect in relation 
to the corresponding mathematical entity? For example, 
the smoothest surface is in no way a plane, the most per- 
fect ball fails to be a sphere, and so on. The abstractive 
operation of the intellect not only removes the individual- 
ity, but perfects and idealizes so that the end product is 
no longer the same as the source. Truly, “experience has 
only a prescientific function.” 

Heyting, in a discussion of the foundations of mathe- 
matics from the intuitionist viewpoint, expresses a similar 
notion: ‘‘According to the intuitionist development mathe- 
matics has internal significance and is developed through 
a constructive operation of our understanding.”’11 This 
constructive operation of the intellect, in Heyting’s 
scheme, is dependent on the activity of the mathematical 
intuition, which Heyting claims to be nothing more than 
“the ability of the intellect to enter into close contact with 
and to consider as distinct the various concepts and con- 
clusions that arise regularly in our thought.’!2 On the 
surface, at least, this appears to agree with the scheme 
developed in this paper. But whether the agreement is 
more than superficial can not here be settled definitely. 


A Related View 
Another related viewpoint on the origin of the concepts 
has been presented by Pierre Hoenen: 
... the first principles of mathematics, that is, the universal judge- 
ments (not merely the concepts of the subject and the predicate) 
arise from the phantasm through immediate abstraction. Therefore it 
is not correct to say that the ideas are first abstracted and that the 
judgement then follows from a comparative analysis of these ideas. 
In general, of course, the simple ideas themselves (at least certain 
ones) are abstracted first, but that we may have that complex cog- 
nition, which is expressed by a proposition it is further necessary 
that the complex (of notes) be directly intuited in the phantasm, and 
be abstracted from the phantasm, i. e., from experience; hence experi- 
ence is a necessary prerequisite for perceiving the nexus between 
the terms.13 


If these words mean that experience directly and exclu- 


Les degrés du savoir (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer et Cie, 1932), pp. 
107-8. 

10 This point is developed extensively by Guérard des Lauriers, 
“L’analyse de l'étre mathématique,” Revue des sciences philosophiques 
et théologiques, XXII, 638 ff. 

11 “Nach intuitionistischer Auffassung hat die Mathematik inhalt- 
liche Bedeutung und ersteht sie durch eine konstruktive Tatigkeit 
unseres Verstandes.”—A Heyting. ‘‘Mathematische Grundlagensfor- 
schung Intuitionismus-Beweistheorie,” Ergebnisse der Math. und ihrer 
Grenzgeb. III, No. 4, p. 2. 

12 [bid., p. 11. 


18 Prima principia mathematica, ipsa ergo judicia universalia (non 
tantum notiones subjecti ef praedicati) oriuntur per immediatam 
abstractionem a phantasmate. Non ergo abstrahuntur notiones et dein 
ex earum analysi comparativa profluit iudicium. In genere quidem 
ipsae notiones incomplexae ( quoad quasdam notas) prius abstrahuntur, 
sed ut cognitio complexa, quae propositione exprimitucr, habeatur, 
requiritur insuper ut ipsum complexum directe in phantasmate 
inspiciatur ef a phantasmate, ab experientia ergo abstrahatur; haec 
ergo experientia necessario praerequiritur, uf nexus terminorum cog- 
noscatur.” P. Hoenen, “De Origine Primorum Principiorum Sci- 
entiae,”” Gregorianum, XIV, 154-55. 
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sively furnishes us with the connection between the terms 
of the postulates (prima principia mathematica) of every 
mathematical system, then the position appears untenable. 
For this would mean that such systems of mathematics 
which cannot be experienced directly would have no 
validity. But if the author means (and this, we think, is 
a fairer interpretation of his words) that experience per- 
forms, indeed necessarily, its pre-scientific function for 
obtaining the postulates of certain forms of mathematical 
development and that these may in turn serve as points 
of departure for subsequent “unimaginable” constructions, 
this paper is in agreement with him. 
This should not be understood as meaning that each of the estab- 
lished conclusions needs to be directly verified by the imaginative 
intuition; but that they need to be verified by it either directly or 
analogically, i. e., according to whether they are constructed by 
intuition, or whether they belong to a system of notions .. . . itself 
issuing from a system of constructive notions in the intuition... . 
and which can find in this system an analogical interpretation.14 
This, we believe, is the more correct position. While 
mathematics, along with all other forms of knowledge, 
has an intimate dependence upon sensible phenomena, 
still mathematics cannot be said to consist simply of a 
direct extension to the conceptual order of certain features 
of the concrete sensible order. For mathematical knowl- 
edge presents to the mind in an idealized!5 manner certain 
features—representable either directly or analogically in 
the imaginative intuition—of quantified phenomena under 
the relationships of order or of measure, which have been 
obtained by virtue of the abstractive operation of the in- 
tellect.16 


2. NATURE OF MATHEMATICAL CONCEPTS 
Having explained their origin, as we view it, we now 
proceed to a discussion of the nature of the concepts used 
in mathematics. There will necessarily be some repetition 
of the material already used, for obviously the two prob- 
lems are intimately related. 


According to Lauriers “the mathematical being resembles 
somewhat a pure essence; however, instead of referring to 
the whole being, it views simply quantity and order in 
their manifold forms.”17 It is well to recall that the 
essence of a being is that which constitutes it in its par- 
ticular species, without reference to accidental qualities 
which do not change the specific nature of the being. Thus, 
rational animal constitutes the essence of man and is inde- 


14 Maritain, The Degrees of Knowledge, pp. 68-9. N’entendons pas 
que chacune des conclusions établies doit se vérifier directement dans 
Vintuition imaginative; elles doivent s'y vérifier directement ou 
analogiquement, c’est-a-dire selon qu’elles peuvent étre construites 
dans intuition, ou qu'elles appartiennent 4 un systéme de notions 
; - issu lui-méme d'un systéme de notions constructibles dans 
Vintuition . . . , et qu’elles peuvent trouver dans ce systéme une 
interprétation analogique.—Les degrés du savior, pp. 109-10, 

It might be well to point out that not all Maritain’s views on the 
application of mathematics to the physical sciences have met with the 
universal approval of Scholastic philosophers (see, for example, 
O'Callahan, “Some Views on the Scope of Modern Physics,’ Bulletin 
of the American Association of Jesuit Scientists, March, 1939). Dr. 
Hoenen, of the Gregorian University, Rome, has characterized Mari- 
tain’s position on this question as somewhat anti-Scholastic. 


15 That is to say, in a manner free from the imperfections incumbent 


on physical phenomena, or in a manner which does not seem to have 
any direct counterpart in the sensible world. 
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pendent of such accidental characteristics as height, 
weight, color, etc., which do not contribute to making the 
being more or less a man in the philosophical sense. In a 
similar way, the entity considered in mathematics, while 
not referring to the whole of the being, is that which con- 
stitutes the nature of the being under the aspects of meas- 
ure and order in their manifold forms. Thus, strictly 
speaking, a child who says: “Two apples plus two apples 
equals four apples,”’ cannot be said to be thinking mathe- 
matically. Rather he is exhibiting concrete applications of 
certain mathematical forms. Hence in common with 
essences, the entities considered in mathematics are ab- 
stract and universal. That is to say, they are devoid of 
sensible characteristics and may be applied to many things 
in exactly the same sense. To any philosophy of mathe- 
matics these two features are important and essential, for 
without them no real generalization, and hence no real 
science, would be possible. In their absence we would 
have only a collection of individual and particular proposi- 
tions incapable of extension to classes of objects in any 
true sense. 
Existence of Mathematical Entities 

In so far as they are abstract and universal they are 
products of the intellect and as such have their existence 
dependently on, it. But what is the nature of this exist- 
ence? Do they exist as chairs, horses, or men exist? Only 
the most extreme realist would hold so unfounded a posi- 
tion. As we view it, mathematical entities have only that 
reality which is attributed to those beings which can exist 
(although de facto they do not) or to beings which (al- 
though they cannot exist in precisely the way they are 
considered) are consistent with concrete reality and have 
in it some foundation, either direct or analogical. “‘In the 
mathematical order the question an est bears on the ideal 
(possible or rational) existence of the entity under con- 
sideration.”18 However, in a very true sense, the mathe- 
matical entity “can be considered as an intermediate en- 
tity which is neither an ens rationis nor a purely logical 
possibility but which partakes of the nature of both... .’"19 

For while mathematics does depend on sensible phe- 
nomena, it is not merely an extension to the conceptual 
order of certain features of physical reality.2° We repre- 
sent by the mathematical entity those characteristics of 


16 Cf. passim, Maritain, op. cit., pp. 72-73 and pp. 325-26; and 
Lauriers, op. cif., pp. 398 ff. Compare also the words of E. V. Hunt- 
ington, ‘Behind the scenes, I must confess, the choice of postulates 
is not quite as arbitrary as we pretend, since in the back of our minds 
we have the picture of some concrete example, like the regions in a 
square or the propositions, to guide us in our choice!”’—“‘Method of 
Postulates,” Philosophy of Science, IV, 488. 

1 L’étre mathématique est un peu comme une pure essence, mais 
que au lieu de répondre 4 la totalité de l'étre ferait seulement face a 
la geen et V'ordre sous leur multiple aspects.”—Lauriers, op. cit., 
p. : 

18 Maritain, The Degrees of Knowledge, pp. 67-68. “Dans l’ordre 
mathématique, la question AN EST porte sur l'existence idéale 
(possible ou de raison) de I’entité considerée.”’~Les degrés du savior, 
pp. 108-9, 

19“On pourrait le l’étre mathématique considerer comme un étre 
intermédiaire que n'est ni l'étre de raison ni la pure possibilite logique, 
qui emprunte 4 l'un et a l'autre. . . .”—Lauriers, op. cit., p. 594. 

20 Ibid., pp. 638 ff. 
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reality which are obtained by the abstractive process out- 
lined in the preceding section and which are to be found 
there either directly or analogically. This, we think, is 
important. For there are some who, after the manner of 
the ancients, would restrict mathematicians to the study 
of quantity as actually represented in the external world, 
calling all other forms of modern mathematical develop- 
ment chimerical. Such a position appears to be too con- 
Servative, not to use a stronger expression. We prefer to 
place the scope of mathematics as including all proposi- 
tions on measure and order in their manifold aspects ‘‘ac- 
cording to whether they are constructed by intuition, or 
whether they belong to a system of notions... . itself 
issuing from a system of constructable notions in the in- 
tuition .. . . and which can find in this system an analogi- 
cal interpretation.’’21 
CoNncLusIons 

The main conclusions of this paper may thus be briefly 
summarized: 

1. Fundamental concepts of mathematics, obtained 
through the abstractive operation of the intellect from 
sensible phenomena as pre-scientific material, may be com- 
bined immediately or after analogous generalization to 
form mathematical systems which are either directly or 
analogically representable in the imaginative intuition. 

2. These fundamental concepts are abstract and uni- 
versal in a strict sense (an essential feature of a sound and 
true mathematical theory), the existence of which, while 
not exactly that of an ens rationis with a foundation in 
sensible phenomena nor of a pure logical possibility, seems 
to be intermediate to both, partaking of the nature of each. 


21 Maritain, The Degrees of Knowledge, pp. 67-68. 

? . selon qu’elles peuvent étre construites dans l’intuition, ou 
qu’elles appartiennent 4 un systéme de notions ... . issu lui-méme 
d'un systéme de notions constructibles dans l'intuition .... et qu’elles 
peuvent frouver dans ce systéme une interprétation analogique.” — 
Les degrés du savior, pp. 109-10. 


M. BRUNSCHVICG [Continued from p. 78] 
independently examined, precision being made—at least 
temporarily—from the Aristotelian origin of the elements 
involved. But it is quite the opposite sort of criticism, for 
instance, to assert so vehemently that the unmoved mover, 
whose existence St. Thomas attempts to prove,!° can be 
reached only by mounting above the celestial spheres. 
Whatever St. Thomas’ cosmological conceptions his proof 
is not based on those notions. He begins with the reality 
of motion, not necessarily local, but any sort of transition 
from potency to.act—a progress, if you will. He endeavors 
to discover the necessary condition of motion. He does 
not borrow, just as they are, the principles of Aristotle 
which he invokes; at least he tries to point out their 
necessity. 

Modern critics will undoubtedly be more exacting than 
St. Thomas could possibly be. For them, indeed, this 
simple statement of the reality of change will no longer 
be a sufficiently incontrovertible starting point. Perhaps 
they will also question the possibility of an immediate re- 
duction to the principle of identity or of contradiction the 
principle, quidquid movetur ab alio movetur (whatever is 
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moved is moved by another). But this lies outside the 
field of our present discussion. 
St. Thomas—Artificialist Mentality 

Above, we mentioned the passage!! which, in M. Brun- 
schvicg’s mind, constitutes an irrefutable proof of St. 
Thomas’ artificialist mentality. Thus to interpret that pas- 
sage is to forget that the Summa Theologica has as one 
of its ends, to teach. What professor is there who has no 
recourse to comparisons in his explanations? To criticize 
these comparisons as arguments, is a palpable betrayal 
of the author’s thought. No philosophy would survive such 
an exegesis—not even, we are quite certain, that of M. 
Brunschvicg. What conclusion should we draw from 


sentences such as the following? 


The réle of experience is exclusively to bring to light the determined 
points at which man is to attempt to link together the network of 
intellectual relations. This réle is, however, a decisive one, for it is 
by experience alone that man sees that it is impossible for him to 
decree beforehand. Only by experience does he perceive whether 
the nail that he wants to drive in a determined place, and at a deter- 
mined time, will agree to remain fixed there, or will spring back into 
his hand.12 

Let us rest assured; we know that these are metaphors. 


Moreover, we do not deny that in St. Thomas’ works, 
principles are mingled with concepts which at the pres- 
ent appear worthless or even meaningless. The presence 
of such errors simply points to the possibility of further 
progress. One step in such progress consists in ridding 
a question of all its foreign and accessory elements, in 
order to state it in its essential terms. It is thus that M. 
Gilson proceeds, when he states the problem of the exist- 


ence of God as follows: 

The cosmological argument is not shackled to the structure of any 
universe. ... The question is, whether a universe such as ours con- 
tains in itself the sufficient reason of its being and of its operations.13 
This manner of stating the question has provoked a clear 


declaration from M. Brunschvicg: 

Gilson had introduced into the debate a word which is altogether 
foreign to my vocabulary, and which seems to me to be lacking in 
any positive meaning: the word ‘“‘sufficient reason.” Philosophers 
have introduced such a notion only when a simple reason, i. e., in my 
opinion, “‘reason’’ in its actual usage—the only legitimate usage, did 
not appear sufficient in their judgment, and only in order to avoid the 
troublesome exactness of a rigidly strict analysis. That is why I, for 
my own part, have never had to excogitate an ontology that invokes, 
or invents, in the hope of justifying itself, a so-called principle of 
sufficient reason.1* 

We make so bold as to judge that M. Brunschvicg is 
mistaken. Although the word may be foreign to his vocab- 
ulary, the thing cannot be foreign to his thought. If it 
were, what would be the meaning of all his writings? Is 
he in search of anything other than the sufficient reason 
of science and its development? The truth is that he 
imagines that he has found that object of his quest in 
human reason itself. It is in the solution of the question 
of sufficient reason that M. Brunschvicg and the Scholas- 


tics are in radical and unambiguous opposition. 


In his next article P. Grégoire will first give an exposé of the 
idealism of M. Brunschvicg and then consider further the problem 


defined here. 


LOS, FES U5 Pay Bs 115, T. I. 16. 1; see page 77, above. 

12 See Bulletin de la Société frangaise de Philosophie, 1921, p. 34. 
13 See Bulletin de la Société frangaise de Philosophie, 1928, p. 64. 
14 [bid., p. 62. 
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Book Reviews 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLATO 
Raphael Demos 
Scribners, New York, 1939, pp. xiv + 406, $3.00 

Deserting the individual dialogues in favor of a systematic synthesis, 
this latest evaluation of Platonic thought combines thoroughness and 
enthusiasm with a remarkably sane cast of mind. If Plato had de- 
veloped a system, this might be it; and this synthetic view should be 
an excellent supplement for the scholarly analyses of Taylor’s Plato, 
the Man and his Work. 

Less satisfactory are the treatment afforded to the soul (pp. 80-86) ; 
the incisive contrast of good with being (pp. 64, 70); a certain un- 
concern for the earlier “obstetric dialogues” (p. 249), notably the 
lofty ethical ideals of the Gorgias. The chapter which purports to be 
a theory of knowledge neither poses the problem of correspondence 
between thought and reality, nor builds up a metaphysical solution 
from the broad hints in Theaetetus, Sophist, Timaeus, but merely 
classifies the various kinds of knowledge enumerated in the Republic; 
while Plato’s recollection is perhaps too naively interpreted (p. 329). 

The outline of the components of reality with which the book opens 
is truly masterful, and might have been slightly expanded to include a 
summary of the four chapters later devoted to the metaphysical prob- 
lems of a single dialogue. Similarly the excellent discussion of Forms 
and Things might well have included the substance of the chapter on 
the Good. The stimulating remarks on Art and Beauty are proposed 
in the finest Platonic manner; there belongs the discussion on educa- 
tional psychology and the canons of the Laws—omitting the unhappy 
distortion, “Instruction should not be compulsory but by play” 
(p. 353). 

An outstanding merit of the book is the deft strokes suggesting 
Plato’s influence on peripatetic thought; if in the lucid chapters on 
the ultimate causes of reality we read matter and composite for 
receptacle and mixture we ate practically at home in hylemorphism. 
The chapter treating of God is very praiseworthy. 

Rosert G. Nortu. 
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INTRODUCTION A LA PHILOSOPHIE 
Louis de Raeymaeker 
Editions de l'Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, Louvain, 1938, 
bp. vit 1269 

M. de Raeymaeker, whose excellent Latin manual on General 
Metaphysics we know and prize, has scored another success with his 
Introduction a la Philosophie. In the first of the three parts of the 
work, after defining the proper domain of philosophy by juxtaposing 
it to science and to Christian theology, the author rapidly surveys the 
basic problems concerning cognition, being, nature and life, and 
values. He does not attempt to answer these questions, but, in keep- 
ing with the avowed purpose of his book, merely points out that these 
are problems to be faced. The second part of the book is a bird’s- 
eye view of the history of philosophy, from Grecian antiquity to the 
present day. Though brief, it is admirably complete, and whets the 
teader’s appetite to learn more about the philosophers introduced and 
the periods so skilfully outlined. In the third part M. de Raeymaeker 
suggests the proper approach to the philosophical method, counsels 
the neophyte to cleave to a philosophy of stable and established char- 
acter, and makes apposite remarks upon the exact nature of the 
patronage accorded St. Thomas by the Church. He concludes his 
work with several lists very useful to the budding philosopher. One 
list presents a number of the principal universities in Europe and 
America which teach philosophy; another enumerates books and 
magazines useful in philosophical studies; while a third gives a 
splendid bibliography of biographies, encyclopedias, editions of philos- 
ophy texts, etc. 

The book is well printed and the proof reading is good. One could 
wish, however, that the titles of American books and magazines were 
always properly capitalized (p. 243), and that such names as Spokane 


(p. 192) were spelled correctly. Then again, the author is un- 
fortunately in error concerning the present status of the Jesuit college 
at Innsbruck (p. 194). But these few defects are slight in view of 
the work’s many excellences, among which one might mention a direct 
simplicity, a luminous clarity of expression, orderly presentation, and 
praiseworthy encouragement to the pursuit of wisdom among the 
none-too-wise denizens of this world. Husert McKemre. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Pierre J. Marique 
Prentice Hall, Inc., New York, 1939, pp. xv +. 347, $2.50 

Professor Marique makes a definite contribution to modern educa- 
tional thought by a reclarification of traditional Christian principles 
of education. He not only presents the doctrines and theories, but, 
calling upon his accurate and comprehensive knowledge of the history 
of education, he exemplifies and illustrates them as they have been 
applied and misapplied during the sweep of centuries. 

Contemporary views of education are capably handled in this book. 
A concise, yet adequate presentation of Naturalism, Socialism, and 
Nationalism, their relation to education, and a criticism of each in 
the light of Scholastic principles, is given in non-technical and intel- 
ligible terminology. Although the place of science is rightfully 
upheld, the whole tone of the volume is definitely at variance with 
the neo-pagan naturalism found in the majority of current educa- 
tional texts. The philosophy of Christian education is essentially 
religious and essentially traditional; Doctor Marique succeeds in 
proposing it as such and in a scientific, reasoned presentation. 

The Bellocian absence of footnote references detracts at times from 
this otherwise scholarly work. The references to the quoted state- 
ments of Aristotle, St. Thomas, or Rabelais, and to certain other 
sources might have been given with advantage to the reader and with 
credit to the author. 

The chapters on moral and religious education, which definitely 
differentiate the book from the general run of books on “philosophies” 
of education, are well done. The four chapters devoted to intellectual 
education perhaps attempt too much: the essentials of epistemology, 
psychology, and pedagogical methods. They are serviceable, however, 
to those wishing a brief presentation of these Scholastic foundations. 

Epwarp J. FARREN. 
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GUIDING HUMAN MISFITS: 
A PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Alexandra Adler, M. D 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1938, pp. viti + 88, $1.75 

The human misfits about whose guidance this little book is con- 
cerned are problem children, neurotics, and criminals. In order to 
lead them back to normality, their guide must understand them: their 
attitudes toward themselves, their families, and society; their aims and 
actions. He will find a means to this knowledge, according to the 
author, in the principles of individual psychology, whose founder and 
exponent was the famous Alfred Adler. Drawing upon her own 
experience for illustrative and case material, the author follows closely 
the teachings and methods of her father. 

Reading Miss Adler’s analysis of case histories, one gets the im- 
pression that while in many instances her explanations are penetrating 
and satisfying, at other times they are too theoretical to be real, or 
too vague to be of value. This latter criticism applies especially to 
her discussion of the significance of dreams and early recollections. 
At the end of the book is Alfred Adler’s questionnaire for the under- 
standing and treatment of problem children. In using it care should 
be taken to heed the author’s warning, “Any questionnaire, however, 
should be used only as a guide and it alone does not enable one to 
get at the root of the person’s difficulties.” Almost the same thing 
must be said of the principles of individual psychology. They alone 
will not enable one to discover and to meet the difficulties of problem 
children, neurotics, and criminals. 
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Those who wish to become acquainted with the doctrines and 
therapeutic procedures of individual psychology will find them set 
~ forth clearly and briefly in this book. It should teach those who are 
interested but untrained in the guidance of human misfits that the 
best service they can render is to send these individuals to an expert 
for diagnosis and treatment. CLARENCE F, WHITFORD. 
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SITUATION DE LA POESIE 
Jacques et Raissa Maritain 
Desclée de Brouwer, Paris, 1938, pp. 159 


The soundness and importance of Jacques Maritain’s aesthetic needs 
no comment. In this work he forms what might be called a poetic 
theory of knowledge. La connaissance poétique is at once connatural 
and emotional and tends to be active. It is not knowledge qua talis, 
nor of the cognitive order, but of the operative order; it is knowledge 
by way of instinct or inclination, by way of an echo in the subject, 
which tends to create. In such knowledge the object created, l’oeuvre 
faite, plays the réle of the verbum mentis and judicium in speculative 
knowledge. M. Maritain proceeds to distinguish three kinds of con- 
natural knowledge: a knowledge intellectually connatural to reality, 
capable of being expressed by concepts and thus rendered actually 
proportionate to the human intellect; a contemplative knowledge not 
capable of being expressed in concepts which can be either intellectual 
or affective; an emotional knowledge “non conceptualisable parce qu’ 
éveillant a elles-mémes les profondeurs créatrices du sujet.” This last 


type of knowledge includes the poétique. 


Raissa Maritain, though not as metaphysical in her treatment of 
the subject as her husband, is herself a poet and shows marvelous 
powers of analysis. In her chapter “Sens et Non-Sens en Poésie,” 
she reasons carefully on intelligibility and obscurity in poetry. Her 
conclusion is that there will be a certain intelligibility as well as a 
certain obscurity in every truly poetic work, since intelligibility and 
obscurity are implied in the origin of the work—conceived, as it is, 
in the depths of the soul “where intelligence and desire, intuition and 
sensibility, imagination and love have their common source.” She 
approves, therefore, neither the extreme obscurity of the surrealists— 
though she admits their works are not without significance—nor that 
poetic clarity which arises from ignorance of the nature of poetry and 
the role of words in poetry. Like Henri Bremond and Albert Beguin, 
Madame Maritain, also, finds a close relationship between poetry and 


mysticism. JoHN J. WALSH. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 
W. Kane, S. J. 
Loyola University Press, Chicago, 1938, pp. 215, $1.50 


Wisely refraining from making any concrete applications, the 
author has set down fundamental principles, clearly and simply show- 
ing some of their implications. In his lucid style, he has interestingly 
and uniquely illustrated them from his wealth of learning. These 
principles are discussed under four heads, which are the four main 
categories for the discussion of all things educational: The Material 
of Education, Objectives in Education, Agencies in Education, The 
Process of Education. - 


With the principles as a skeleton, and a supernatural, Christian 
viewpoint as the very marrow of these bones, as well as the flesh and 
life blood of the work, he has brought forth a living, pulsating body of 
true educational thought. He does not claim to give a complete 
philosophy of education, but he ventures to put forth in a straight- 
forward and positive manner, and without any semblance of apology 
to educationists of the materialistic mould, certain principles that are 
not only essential but of real practical value. Neither does he flinch 
in the face of modern educational theophobia; he gives God and 
eternal values their due place in education. 

This very readable book suffers slightly from repetition. The 
author insists rightly, but too often, that education is not synonymous 
with schooling. Many will not see eye to eye with him in his 
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corollary that the training of the will or character should be pre- 

dominant in education, unless that latter term is qualified. The 

choice annotated suggestions for reading and the questions, that are 

really thought-provoking, make the book very adaptable for class use. 

An index, though difficult for a work of this sort, would enhance 

its merits. Epwarp J. FARREN. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN THE MAKING 
André Bremond, S. J. 


Benziger Brothers, New York, 1939, pp. 223, $1.75 
The sub-title “A Study in Wonder and Order,” is expressive not 
only of the content but also of the form of this book. Its order is 
found in the systematic clarity with which the author reconstructs 
the philosophical thought of man as it must have progressed, from 
the first primitive reflections of the Cave Man down to the Meta- 
physics of Plato and Aristotle. Its wonder and beauty lie in its 
attistic, personal style, witty and extremely pleasant to read, and 
in its power for inspiration. The publishers should be commended, 

moreover, on the modern and attractive format of the book. 


The author’s purpose was “to introduce the reader (whom we 
rightly supposed to be intelligent, keen-witted, single-minded, innocent 
of prejudice or guile, and warm-hearted as we ourselves), to the study 
and love of Philosophy” (p. 180). In this he has succeeded ad- 
mirably. He bases his work on the thesis that order, the problem 
of the one and the many, and in particular human order with all its 
connotations, is the object of all philosophy. The topic is developed 
by tracing from its very beginnings man’s progress in recognizing 
order in the universe, in building his own order, and finally in coming 
to the cause of all existence and order, God. M. Bremond devotes 
a part of his book to René Descartes, contrasting his unreal, fictitious 
solitude leading to the Cogito, ergo sum, with the most real solitude 
of the Cave Man, and his reflections on the real Cosmos as he knew it. 


By giving a realistic picture of the meditations of the Cave Man, 
the Shepherd, the Ploughman, the Citizen, the Greek Tragedians 
and Thinkers down to Plato and Aristotle, each one building upon 
what he had received from his forerunners, the author achieves a very 
important objective, namely, the linking of philosophical speculation 
with reality, with the stars, the sunset, the fields, and man, as we 
know them in everyday life. When, in the heat of metaphysical dis- 
cussion, we forget such realities, we may be getting closer to the 
stark beauty of immutable truth in fine detail, but we are losing 
much of the warm inspirational and poetic beauty of the complete 
whole, as we find it in actuality, and as the Author of all beauty has 


munificently spread it before us. James W. NAUGHTON. 
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COSMOLOGY 
Paul J. Glenn, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1939, pp. x + 337, $2.25 


This book is the tenth volume of a series of philosophy texts writ- 
ten by Father Glenn. If it be the last, as the author seems to indi- 
cate, it is a successful rounding out of a complete philosophical 
curriculum. 


Any criticism of this volume must take into consideration the fact 
that the author intended this series primarily to be texts for use in 
the undergraduate classes of colleges and seminaries. Consequently, 
this last volume like all the others is not meant to be a work of 
scholarly research, but rather it is an attempt to be clear and precise 
in its explanation of and argumentation for the fundamental tenets 
of scholastic thought concerning the ultimate causes of this material 
universe. 


Therefore it should cause no surprise to find that this book lacks 
numerous footnotes and references and furnishes no bibliography on 
the subject matter. Throughout, the explanations and proofs are 
clear, understandable and logical. The explanation of the notions 
bound up with continuity, the doctrine of matter and form as the 
ultimate explanation of the material world, and with finality are 
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clear and require only slight effort to grasp. Throughout, the writer 
is apt in his choice of appropriate examples and helpful analogies to 
clarify his concepts. These virtues coupled with a smooth and 
fluent style make the text very readable. 

In general, questions in dispute among scholastic philosophers are 
hurriedly passed over or left entirely unmentioned. Where some- 
thing must be included on one of these subjects, multiplicity of forms, 
for example, the more common opinion of Scholastic philosophers is 
set down. Perhaps more of this matter together with some of the 
reasons for both sides might have been included for the good of the 
students. However, as a professor of philosophy, the author should 
be permitted to judge. 

It is a disappointment to find that so many modern writers on 
Scholastic thought, including Father Glenn, seem to have abandoned 
the formal syllogistic method of argumentation. Surely, there is no 
other form which can bring out the heart of a proof with greater 
clarity than the syllogism. If the arguments were summarized in this 
form first and then explained by paragraphs, the text would be even 
more clear and helpful to the student. Again, the text lacks an 
adequate table of contents, a prime requisite for the perfect, useful, 
philosophical text book. Cuartes H. Rust. 
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THE GUIDANCE OF YOUTH 
Daniel A. Lord, S. J. 
The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, 1938, pp. 174, $1.50 

In this age of specialization Daniel A. Lord has found his field in 
the religious training of youth. It is as an authority, therefore, that 
he has recorded his findings in The Guidance of Youth. One might 
at first be surprised that a book of this type should be reviewed in a 
philosophic journal, for it does not pretend to be philosophical, nor 
“even mildly technical” as the author himself puts it. An analysis 
of its contents, however, reveals that its practical wisdom is founded 
on a sound rational and empirical psychology and on the elevating 
truths of Christian revelation. Father Lord approached his field 
equipped with the Scholastic concept of man, and now, after long 
years of acute observation and first-hand experience, expresses his 
conclusions. 

In the foreword the author describes very clearly the nature and 
scope of the book. It purposes to aid those whose happy duty it is 
to help young people face their difficulties and solve their problems 
in this modern bewildering age, and to guide them towards the ful- 
fillment of their natural and supernatural possibilities. Any guide of 
youth will find it helpful and illuminating. BERNARD G. FAULSTICH. 
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